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4th Annual Exponent Day Dinner Set 
tela Coons To Be Guest Speaker 


Lela B. Coons of Warwick, Rhode Island, will be 
the guest speaker at the annual Exponent Day Dinner, 
scheduled for Friday, 4 June 1976, in Cambridae, 
Mass. 

The dinner, initiated four years aco, commemo- 
fates the anniversary of the founding of the Wonan's 
jonent and honors the achievements of nineteenth- 
tury Mormon women. The Woman's Exponent, the 

rst women's newspaper west of the Mississippi, 

founded June 1, 1872. Speakers for this annual 

ent, chosen for their contributions to contempo- 
ry Mormon life, have included historians ‘Maureen 
enbach and Juanita Brooks and poet Emma Lou 

Thayne. a 

Lela Coons is an ardent student of the scriptures, 
an inventive Church worker, and a mistress of the 

Iderness. An excellent thouch unpretentious speak- 
er, she has lectured on a variety of topics from 
Book of Mormon archaeology to-pioneer foods. For 
the anniversary dinner, the Exponent. II staff have 
sked her to consider her own life and to share her 
personal feelings about the possibilities and chal- 
Jenges for Mormon women. 

Lela grew up in Tri-Dell, Utah, which at that 
time was part of an Indian reservation. Hikina, 
hunting, camping, and cooking in the wilds became 
second nature to her. Her father, a saw mill own- 

» might have become a "mountain man" if his solid 
devotion to the Church hadn't made him return from 
he hunt each Saturday. From him, Lela learned 
Many wilderness skills, as well as the basics of 
carpentry. Recently, she and her husband added two 

es to their three-room ranch-style house in 
rwick. Lela framed in the windows, put up the 
walls, built the stairs, and tore off and re- 
ced much of the roof. One day a friend found 

three stories up, swinging an axe to "angle out 


the eaves." "I don't know if I move the feminist 
cause forward or backwards by activities such as 
this," she commented. 

Lela eludes stereotypes--either "feminist" or 
traditionally “ferinine." Her primary commitment 
has been to Church service, mostly at the orass- 
roots level in tiny branches in the Southwest and 
in New Enoland. She has brought to these callinns 
extraordinary ingenuity and deep spirituality. 
Participants in her primitive campouts, for example, 
will foraet neither Lela's "circus tent," construct- 
ed from yards and yards of tough nylon "found at 
the town dump," nor the Gospel truths discussed far 
into the niaht by the liaht of homemade lanterns. 

Lela married Dix Coons three days after her 
graduation from BYU in 1956. She is the mother of 
five children. "It hardly seems important to note 
that my children are adopted," she adds, “except 
that for nine years I was childless. That is a 
significant fact in my life. It was very diffi- 
cult." Having five children within five years 
(three of them are within sixteen months of the 
same aqe) broucht a new set of challenges. Called 
to teach early morning seminary, Lela would rise 
at 4 A.M. and go to the ward building where she 
could have some uninterrupted time for scripture 
study before class beqan at 5:30. She seems to 
comprehend not only the basic techniques of physi- 
cal survival in the wilderness but of spiritual 
survival in the world. The Exponent II staff are 
honored to have her as the Exponent Day speaker. 

Anyone within reach of Cambridne is invited to 
the dinner. Inquiries concerning tickets or over- 
night accommodations should be directed to Judy 
pest us c/o Exponent II, Box 37, Arlington, Mass. 
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WOMAN’S EXPONENT Re 


| We Mothers 


_ The Mothers‘ Congress held in Salt Lake City re- 
cently awakened no small amount of interest among 
Our ladies, both young and aged.~ But so many other 
things crowding quick and fast upon us may well give 
rise to the fears that the interest aroused may wane 
before any great amount of good shall have been ef- 
fected by outgrowths from the Congress. 

However, a subject of such great importance as 
More enlightened motherhood should not be dropped 

Wr lost sight of, but continuously agitated by 
‘Converts to its cause, until everyone comes to un- 
derstand that it is a matter that concerns each in- 
dividual, a1] communities and the whole world. 

' That great man Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was 
ver a staunch friend of woman, is credited with 
being the originator of the announcement that a 
Child's education should be commenced a hundred 

ars before its birth. That is all very well for 

ose people who shall live a few generations after 
Us; but whatever our own early education may have 

sisted in, either before or after we were born, 
What we are really most concerned about today is 
and ought to be our own and our children's advance- 

t and development in the most essential and 
Saving elements of present and eternal progression. 
This high education, which, if we mothers are 
to impart or even to assist in imparting to the 

ildren, must first become the aoverning princi- 

es of our own lives. Family government in these 
days has become, to a great extent, democratic 

ther than patriarchal, as in ancient times. The 
Old extremes in relation to these things have given 

ace to new ones, which in many respects are as 
bad or worse for lack of restraint than the former 

re for undue restriction. Fathers are no longer 
Tooked up to as leaders, or even as counselors .in 

iny homes; and mothers who fail by word and exam- 
Ple in doing their part to instill into their chil- 
dren's minds and hearts due respect for their fath- 
@rs, will also fail in retaining the respect which 
is mothers they should have a right to expect from 
their children. 

The children certainly have rights also, which 
Should be as carefully guarded by the parents as 
their own. And one of these sacred rights is the 
right to be wisely disciplined, and taught during 
infancy and childhood the beautiful home lessons 

‘ich every mother should delight in teachina, 

jose lessons of the heart rather*than of the head. 

First of all to know God as being truly our 

ther in Heaven. I believe the baby may with its 

ry first awakening to understanding, draw from 


its mother's breast the spirit of faith and love 
and trust with its daily nourishment. The spirit 
of prayer, which with infant breath may be wafted 
to the Heavenly Presence and recognized, even be- 
fore the lips can lisp the first syllable. Thus 
the education commenced before birth (if bequn 
aright) goes on without cessation. 

The next lesson after prayer, I believe, should 
be unselfishness. With these two lessons firmly 
established in the child's heart and mind, all the 
other matters pertaining to the highest home edu- 
cation will follow in their courses easily and 
naturally. It is perfectly natural for an unself- 
ish person to be polite. The Golden Rule, "To do 
to others as you would be done unto," is all there 
is to true politeness. And yet politeness has so 
much to do in each life. 

To be able to lay self aside and study the in- 
terest of others, finding joy in so doing, is in- 
deed one of the highest attainments to which mor- 
tals can hope to reach, And yet it really is among 
the first and most important lessons which can be 
placed before the child. 

If there is anything in the world that a mother 
might be justified in allowing herself to be a lit- 
tle selfish over, it is the love and confidence of 
her children. Yet even in this she must be parti- 
cularly guarded, or she will make mistakes which 
will bring regrets instead of pleasure. In taking 
all the parental care and responsibilities which 
legitimately belong to her (and they form no mean 
portion) a mother must be very exact in the measure- 
ments of many important items, which will be sub- 
mitted for her consideration, lest she trespass 
upon the rights of that superior adviser, that law- 
ful head of the household, the father of her chil- 
dren, 

We mothers sometimes have much to grieve over 
in our children that might be avoided if every 
household would form itself into a “Mutual Improve- 
ment Association" for the purpose of home education. 
In such an organization the tiniest tot that could 
speak as well as the parents, grandparents, older 
children, hired help, and every resident in the 
home would be learning daily lessons of usefulness 
and happiness superior in some respects to any les- 
son that may be learned at school. 


L. L. Greene Richards 
Woman's Exponent 
15 August 1898 


Home Industries 


Another day has dawned on Utah and under differ- 
ent circumstances, and women have been entrusted 
with sacred rights and privileges in the matter of 
government, and it is their imperative duty to per- 
form their part well that no blame shall attach to 
them through blundering at a time when the well- 
being and prosperity of the community is at stake. 

One of the most important considerations in the 
coming campaign is and should be the fostering of 
and protecting home industries upon which the future 
of the people and the State itself depends. Women 
cannot afford to ignore this question; it lies near 
their hearts. Homes and happiness, all. that makes 
life sweet rests upon the development of that which 
is within our own borders. The Lord has given this 
wonderful land to the people within its boundaries 
to make fertile and bring forth from its soil an 
abundance for themselves and their children, and 
they should not trifle with such benefits. By dint 
of labor, economy and thrift, some industries have 
been established that still need the fostering care 
of the State; others need to be founded to promote 
still greater prosperity and give more opportunities 
for labor and profit. One which appeals most direct 
to the women of Utah is the silk industry, and too 
much cannot be said on the subject nor the encour- 
agement of it too strongly urged. Agitate it every- 
where until the people awaken to its importance suf- 
ficiently to comprehend the bearing it would have 
upon the prosperity of the country. Here and there 
and at different times women have made persistent 
efforts, and worked against obstacles that seemed 
insurmountable, and have proven what a united ef- 
fort could accomplish with some protection and 
necessary aid, but now with the ballot in their 
own hands, and the coast clear to elect men and 
women to places of trust who will consider home 
industries, the paramount issue for Utah, what can 
be said if they fail? How will they condemn their 
own course 4#f they ignore this weighty matter upon 
which so much depends of labor and help for the 
many idle hands who must have food and raiment and 
habitations to dwell in. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 September 1898 








A Sad Announcement 
followed by 
A Small Tribute 


We announce the resignation of our editor, 
Claudia Bushman. Al though we agreed from the 
first to pass the editor's hat around, we had 
hoped to rest it as long as possible upon 
Claudia's curly tresses. "Alas," as great- 
grandmother said, “‘twas not to be." 

Exponent II will go on. And so, of course, 
will Claudia. With her load lightened, she 
may at last finish her dissertation--a biog- 
raphy of one of Lowell's first mill girls. 

- She will also continue to teach Relief Society, 
attend meetings of the Cambridge Camp of the 
DUP, and find ways to rotate her supply of 
powdered milk. From time to time she will 
teach innovative courses in women's history at 
Boston University, answer inquiries from pri- 
vate researchers, and consult for an assembly 
of documentary filmmakers. She will vacuum 
when necessary, shifting with tenderness the 
aquarium full of toads which sits under the 
grand piano. She will sing. She will collect 
wise sayings from old cookbooks. She will 
study Free Soil Whiggery. And, at least once 
a week, she will watch Search for Tomorrow 
Quite probably she will continue to baffle as 
well as inspire her friends. 

As always, she will minister gently to the 
needs of her six children, urging them to prac- 
tice unpopular instruments (violas rather than 
violins, oboes rather than clarinets), taking 
them to concerts ("they dislike the first fif- 
ty") and to museums of fine arts ("they'll be 
glad when they're older"). She will serve 
cheese sandwiches for breakfast, hamburgers 
for Christmas dinner ("that's how they voted"), 
and apples or mugs of cider to expected as 
well as unexpected guests. Without doubt, 
Claudia will continue to lament her own short- 
comings and prove her intelligence, imagina- 
tion, and courage. Quietly, almost without 
knowing it, she will bear witness to the faith. 
Loving and devoted (but never docile), she will 
continue to support her husband, a remarkable 
stake president who, when confronted with an 
empty bread box will cheerfully try his hand 
at biscuits rather than silence the typewriter 
upstairs. For both of them we wish the best. 

onent IIT would not have been launched 
without Claudia. To women who doubt their own 
abilities or who struggle with conflicting as- 
pirations, she has always had a simple, five- 
word response: "You can do it all." In that 
spirit, the paper will continue. 


L.T.U. 





Michigan Dedication 
Highlights Women 


The dedication of the Deseret Student Living 
Center and the East Lansing Institute of Religion 
in October provided an opportunity for a forum 
lecture on "Women in the Mormon Church" led by 
Susan Walker Monson. The objectives of the forum 
were to develop a sense of pride in the strength 
and independence of women and to encourage the 
sisters to enrich and discipline themselves so 
that they can be prepared to voice their views in 
our changing world. 

Different models were examined. Biblical women 
with whom Christ dealt were discussed and the poem 
"Hannah" by Margaret Rampton Munk was read. Ex- 
periences of eminent sisters in early Church history, 
such as Emmeline B. Wells, Susa Young Gates, and 
Patty Bartlett Sessions, stimulated the qroup. 
Quotations and anecdotes of modern Mormon women 
like authoress Juanita Brooks and General Relief 
Society President Barbara B. Smith were presented 
and discussed. Also of interest were several 
statements about women made by leading priesthood 
authorities, both past and present. 

Sue Monson, whose enthusiasm initiated the forum, 
is a busy mother of two. Besides her Church 
callings, Sue is a third-grade teacher and a part- 
time student at Michigan State. Because so many 
sisters expressed the hope that similar lectures 
might take place on a reqular basis, Sue has been 
asked to lead a series of seminar classes on Mormon 
women at the East Lansing Institute during the 
spring semester. 


| 
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- Culture Comes To Cody | 


The chances of a major symphony orchestra's com- 
ing to Cody, Wyoming, population 5161, must be about 
one in a thousand. However, with a little help from 
some interested and hard working people, it did 
happen. 

It all began one morning in a grocery store when 
a friend of Ilene Dibble casually asked her if she 
would help sponsor a performance of the Utah Sym- 
phony. What do you say when you're in a rush to 
get to Relief Society and your three-year old is 
trying her best to put all your groceries back--on 
all the wrong shelves? Whatever her answer was, 
it was taken for a yes. Ilene found herself and 
her husband the personal guarantors of the $4,000 
contract which would assure the community of a per- 
formance of Maestro Maurice Abravanel and the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra. 

With that somewhat startling beginning, Ilene 
began to organize. To be financially feasible, the 
concert had to attract people from the entire Big 
Horn Basin. This area covers over 10,000 square 
miles and includes nine towns, totalling 27,000 in 
population. The most concentrated effort was made 
in Cody and Powell, the two closest and most popu- 
lous communities. The Big Horn Basin Friends of 
the Symphony was formed with three chairmen in 
charge of publicity, tickets, and finances. 

Publicity included window posters, advertisements 
in the local papers, and news spots by the radio 


stations which, incidentally, matched all paid funds. 


Free publicity resulted from radio announcements on 
public interest shows, feature articles in the news- 
Papers, and 5000 flyers donated by the Cody news- 
paper. Banks noted it on their marquees the last 
three days before the event. The mayors of Cody and 
Powell proclaimed the day of the concert "Utah Sym- 
phony Day.” 

Tickets were priced at two or three dollars, de- 
pending on the seat location, and sold by volun- 
teers at a local drugstore. Various groups and in- 
dividuals in each town were requested to be respon- 
sible for a certain number of tickets. Personal 
letters were sent to those in each community whom 
the committee felt might become patrons, contribut- 
ing $10 or more. Money was also raised from the 
business community. Each bank in tiie basin donated 


More Retrenchment 


The Salt Lake City General Retrenchment Society, 
whose lecture series "Utah Women: Roots and Reali- 
ties" was reported in the Christmas issue of Expo- 
nent II, announces its program for the rest of the 
year. 

Three lectures will be featured in the spring. 
The first, an address entitled "Rights and Respon- 
sibilities of Women under Utah Law," will be pre- 
sented by Christine Meaders Durham on Tuesday, 
March 25, 1976, in the Recital Hall of Southern 
Utah State College, Cedar City, and again on Thurs- 
day, March 25, in Westminster College's Walker Hall 
in Salt Lake City. Both lecture-discussions wil] 
begin at 8:00 p.m. 

In April Mary Lythgoe Bradford will travel from 
her home in Washington, D.C., to address the topic, 
"Perspectives of Utah's 20th Century Women Writers," 
in Salt Lake City and Provo. The Salt Lake City 
location is Walker Hall on April 21; the Provo ad- 
dress will be BYU's Ernest L. Wilkinson Center on 
the following evening, April 22. 

Saddened by the death of its final speaker for 
the series, Dr. Jack Adamson, the sponsoring group 
approached Emma Lou Thayne, known to Exponent II 
readers as the speaker at last year's Exponent Day 
Dinner, with the request that she address Dr. Adam- 
son's topic, "Women in Utah Mormon Culture," She 
will speak Thursday, May 6, in Logan in the Walnut 
Room of the University Center at Utah State Univer- 
sity, and Thursday, May 13, in Walker Hall in Salt 
Lake City. Her address, like the others, will be 
free of charge and followed by refreshments. 

The portion of the series heard last fall was 
enthusiastically received. The sponsors--the Re- 
trenchment Society and the Utah Endowment for the 
Humanities, a state-based program of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities--are hopeful of a con- 
tinuously enthusiastic response to the coming pro- 
gram. Inquiries may be addressed to The Salt Lake 
City General Retrenchment Society, 923 East 1300 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84105, or to Dixie Huef- 
ner, 801-359-6705, 

Jane Cannon King 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





$50. . Husky and Marathon 011 Companies, who domi- 
nate the area. economically, combined to pay for a 
special morning concert in Powell which was attende 
by 3500 school children. The conmittee donated the 
price of tickets for a senior citizens group from 
Powell whose transportation was handled by the 
recreation department. 

Not enough tickets had been sold by the time of 


the performance, creating some last-minute jitters, | 


but at performance time people flocked to the door. 
The program included a Mendelssohn Symphony, three 
dances by de Falla, an Adagietto from a Mahler sym- 
phony, and Stravinsky's Firebird Suite. 
tra played an arrangement of "Greensleeves" as an 
encore. 


The orches- 


Because the concert was judged to be so success- | 


ful, another one was sponsored a year and a half 
later. This time Ilene made sure a corporation was 
formed so she would not have to be personally re- 
Sponsible for the $4,000 fee. Federal funds from 
the National Endowment for the Arts were obtained. 

Ilene Dibble learned several things from her 
experience. First, there is a need to commit and 
involve local businesses well before the concert. 
Actually, the publicized availability of federal 
funds led to a definite decrease in community par- 
ticipation. Ilene felt it would not detract from 
the desired formality of the printed program to 
carry paid advertising. Third, and perhaps most 
important, the time period between concerts was not 
long enough for enthusiasm to built up again. 

The communities cf the Big Horn Basin greatly 
benefitted from the experience. For many people, 
from the school children to the senior citizens, 
the occasion was their first chance to experience 
a live symphony performance. "The orchestra made 
sounds that I hadn't ever heard in person," ex- 
claimed one listener. "I didn't know violins 
Could sound like that," commented another. The 
Opportunity to be there--to hear and feel for one- 
self--was provided for an entire valley by Ilene 
Dibble and others who cared enough to help. 


Athelia T. Woolley 
Cody, Wy. 


Ward Welcome Wagon 


Conscious of the differences in age and back- 
grounds between the transient student families and 
the more permanent local residents of his ward, 
the bishop of the Cambridge II Ward instigated an 
innovative program to bridge the generation gap. 
Pam Hickman, a librarian at Harvard Business 
School's Baker Library, was called to the position 
of "Community Involvement Specialist." 

Being a young student wife herself, Pam was a 
logical choice for this position. Pam is in the 
Boston area with her husband, Craig, who is in his 
final year at the Harvard Business School. : 

Pam's first step in carrying out her assignment 
was to prepare a survey to assess the interests of 
ward members. From the results of the survey, Pam 
proceeded to set up a monthly calendar of events. 
To date, ward members have participated in a nos- 
talgia party, have read and reviewed two books, 
and have enjoyed seeing a play together. Planned 
for the future are professional hockey and basket- 
ball games, an international dinner-dance, and a 
musical evening with either the Boston Pops or the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The strongest point of the program, Pam notes, 
is that it simply provides an opportunity for get- 
tino together and does not demand a commitment al- 
ways to attend. People choose the activities 
which interest them the most. Pam feels that the 


Program has been successful thus far in involving 
members with each other, especially those who had 
not previously participated in ward functions. 

















} 
| 
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MY ROOMER 


When I moved into my new apartment, the landlady 
isaid, “Why don't you get a roomer? That will cover 
{the cost of the heating you are troubled about.” 

"You really are willing to let me rent the front 
i bedroom?" I asked. 

“Yes. Spread the rumor at Church that you want 
1a young man roomer. They are less trouble than 
igirls are.” 

At eighty, I am not afraid to experiment. I 
[took her advice. 

A few weeks later, the roomer arrived, bringing 
;cooking utensils, towels, sheets, books, pictures, 
Stereo, and suitcases. He had been in the Navy for 
‘five years, three in Hawaii. Now anyone knows that 
‘three years in Hawaii, with the balmy climate, the 
charming, unhurried people, the leisurely pace of 
| life, can ruin anyone. New England does not have 
‘Hawaiian weather; streetcars run on schedules; win- 
idews open and shut. 

Our first run-in was about windows. I insisted 
) that even in October rooms must have fresh air and 
Shades must be pulled up. Yes, every morning. How 
‘does it look to people going by to see a room with 
jail the curtains down and no windows open--on a 
‘beautiful sunny day? Besides, everyone knows fresh 
‘air heats much quicker, well, anyhow, better, than 
Stale air. 

His argument was that he could freeze to death 
if he opened a window, and as for shades, whose 
business was it to outsiders if shades were down. 

I was firm. Windows certainly ought to be-open at 
night--if only an inch or so. In this climate one 
needs the humidity that comes from living fairly 
near the ocean. He retaliated with--did I want to 
heat the outdoors? and--besides, the thermostat 
would chill. I said I was willing to spare what- 
ever heat oozed out of the crack, especially on a 
windy day. The thermostat is in a room around a 
corner, down a hall and around another corner, on 
the far wall. I claimed that a tiny bit of fresh 
air cannot travel that far and affect the heat of 
the other side of the house. He said of course it 
affects it. ; 

The open window argument continues, with varia- 
tions, but I remain unconvinced. 

When he leaves for school I can see from the 
hall if his curtain is down, because no sun is show- 
ing. So now I go in and pull up the curtains if he 
has forgotten to do so. If he is home studying and 


I catch him reading in a dark corner with two lights 
on, and the sun trying hard to come around the 
edge of the shade, I raise my voice and he pulls up 
the curtains. This happens less often now. 

One morning soon after he arrived, I found too 
many dishes in the sink. I reminded him that 
kitchen privileges included the privilege of wash- 
ing dishes. He learned. This man is poison clean, 
but untidy. He washes each dish, both sides, 
first with a brush, then a cloth, then rinses it 
in very hot running water and then leaves it right 
side up on the counter. Eventually the dish evapo- 
rates dry, but it never returns to the cupboard, 
all of 17 inches away. Oh, well, that doesn't 
matter. 

He cooks--witches' brews in a skillet, which he 
always carefully examines to be sure that I have 
not cooked liver for the cat in. I would not dare 
do that. Liver, kidney and chicken necks are : 
anathema to him. If he is sure his frying pan is 
unpolluted, he puts in hamburg, chili, and spices, 
topping the mixture with five or six slices of 
cheese. (The only thing I have not seen him put 
cheese on is ice cream. I am watching for that.) 
He makes all sorts of things with tuna and potatoes 
and rice and macaroni and chicken and they look 
tasty, but he insists that good old apple pie can- 
not possibly be eaten at breakfast. Heaven help 
the old New Englanders who always did! My father 
thought Sunday breakfast was nul] and void without 
apple pie, and I was the one who usually had to 
make it on Saturday. My roomer argues but he suc- 
cumbs. He said the other day that he had gained 
twenty pounds since being here, and must eat less. 

I have said he is very, very clean. One washing 
I made the terrible mistake of putting his green 
Navy pants in the washer with some harmless towels 
and the pants came out with a little lint on them. 
Of course it came off when they dried, but you 
would have thought I had dragged those pants through 


" the sewers of Paris, he made such a fuss about the 


“dirt” on them. 

He keeps his room inmaculate--disorderly maybe, 
but immaculate. He vacuums every speck off both 
sides of his rugs. He dusts and polishes his furni- 
ture. I admire that. But, he brings things home 
in a paper bag, puts them away and leaves the bag 
on the table or floor, his hat on the piano, his 
coat on the chair, his umbrella by the phone, and 


then asks me what I have done with them. 

I am sure he is a relative of the seven sleepers. 
If he is tired he lies down and goes to sleep. If 
he is troubled about something like a grade on a 
test just taken, he goes to sleep. If he has no 
real thing that he must get up to do in the morning, 
he sleeps. One day when I was away, he did not 
wake until one o'clock. That drives me crazy. I 
make threats. I quote scripture--"Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard"--and hymns--"Give every flying min- 
ute something to keep in store, Work for the night 
is coming when man works no more." Well, he didn't < 
expect that I would be perfect. He puts up with me 
and sleeps on. 

When I was sick last February, it was my roomer 
who called my son. Together they made me go to. the 
hospital. When I came home, he was so good to me, 
doing all the lifting of portable televisions from 
room to room, fetching and carrying things while I 
was convalescing. 

Once in awhile we yell at each other, but only 
in annoyance and not in anger. My cat adores him 
and he talks to her as if she were a person-- 
paver they fed you yet. Come, tell me all about 

I taught him to play Scrabble, At this moment, 
I am four games behind in the eternal scorekeeping. 
We argue a bit over words. I sometimes have to tell 
him, "There's no such word as that." 

“why not?" he queries. 

“Why there was never any need of it, I suppose.” 

He plays strange War Games and tries to get me 
to learn how. Why should I play a game of soldiers 
which has restrictions such as they must walk back- 
wards or maybe forget their guns? No wonder the 
South can't win. 

When he comes home from school he usually asks, 
“What are you burning for supper tonight?" Usually 
he is right--I am. My son's invitation to his 
friends used to be: “Come up and mother will burn 
some carrots for you." 

When he moved in, he said he hoped to get Sister 
Baker organized in a few weeks. That project was 
an abject failure, but he has learned to live with 
it. When I think of the men who might have taken 
that room, I remember to count my blessings. I 
hope everyone looking for a roomer is so lucky. 


Alberta Baker 
Somerville, Mass. 





Mormon Resume 


I cast my lot with thousands of others who faced 
a hostile job market when I graduated with a degree 
in art history in 1974, Although my major was per- 
sonally satisfying to me, I realized that I had not 
developed any marketable skills. The prospect of 
working at a menial job with little remuneration 
was depressing. 

I had sent out several resumes and had begun to 
read the want ads avidly when a particular adver- 
tisement made me realize that I did have some mar- 
ketable skills. It read, "Wanted, Director of Vol- 
unteer Services for a major Pittsburgh Hospital.” 
Because of my extensive Church service, I had worked 
with volunteers for years. I therefore revised my 
resume to reflect my eleven years of administrative 
experience in MIA, Primary, Sunday School and Re- 
lief Society, outlining the purposes of these or- 
ganizations. Over a period of years I had worked 
with all ages both in the United States and South 
America. 

After adding details of my community involve- 
ments, hobbies and interests, the resulting resume 
was much more representative of my experience than 
my previous resume, which concentrated on my educa- 
tional qualifications. I sent the resume to the 
hospital along with the following letter: 

"Although my employment experience is limited 
due to the fact that I have been a mother, a stu- 
dent and a volunteer during the last few years, I | 
hope that my extensive experience in volunteer work 
will be weighed as seriously as experience in the 
world of employment. 

"During the past eleven years, I have made a 
commitment to the service of others. The LDS 
Church has provided me with many opportunities to 
work with children, teenagers, adults and senior 
citizens in welfare, administrative and counseling 
capacities. 

“My jobs in the Church have not been solicited, 
but I have been asked to work in various capacities 
because of the Bishop's faith in my ability to work 
with people and administer the programs of the 
Church. Extensive Church-sponsored in-service and 
leadership meetings have also played an important 
part in improving my skills in these areas." 

I was interviewed and selected for this well- 
paying position from a field of more than one hun- 
dred applicants. I feel that the Lord guided me 
and blessed me with this opportunity for He knows 
my needs and abilities. Now that I have worked 
for nearly a year, I realize more than ever that 
my Church service has taught me self-confidence, 
sensitivity to others, decision-making and organi- 
zational skills. Now as a professional manager, I 
realize that there will be future career opportuni- 
ties available in hospital administration in areas 
of greater responsibility if I choose to take ad- 
vantage of them when my family responsibilities 
lessen. £ 

I am not advocating that everyone should be em- 
ployed, but I do feel that we should consider our 
possibilities and extend our spheres of influence. 
We have much to offer. : 


Dawn Readi ng 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cottage Industry 


A Little Sleight Of Hand 


“Hey, come onin! We can talk about Primary 
while I finish up these Paul Bunyan cookies I pro- 
mised to bake for the Saturday May Fair at Marya's 
school." i 

Once I got past the glare of the shiny copper 
kettles cascading down the wall of Carmen Jones's 
"Gourmet Kitchen," I could see the mounds of over- 
sized sugar cookies, not to mention the other mounds 
of peanut butter cookies extraordinaire that she 
hadn't even mentioned. While my mouth watered and 
my kids almost pounced on the delicacies, Carmen 
just spritzed a little lemon juice on her water- 
packed tuna, accompanying it with a half slice of 
homemade rye bread for her lunch--just another in- 
dication of Carmen's self-discipline, which I've 
come to admire. 

At first when so many ladies at Relief Society 
kept quoting the "gourmet cook" and using her as 
an absolute authority for everything culinary, I 
was skeptical. I'm difficult to convince that any- 
one knows that much about anything, but after a 
few sessions in Carmen's kitchen myself, I'm a be- 
liever. "Carmen's Gourmet Kitchen--A School of 
Cooking" holds forth twice weekly from her own 
home where she demonstrates and instructs in the 
art and theories of gourmet cookery. Her clien- 
tele is varied and her classes are not inexpensive, 
catering primarily to the not-so-impoverished in 
our community, like the DuPonts and their cooks. 
This automatically excluded many of the tuna cas- 
serole and Kool-aid crowd at Relief, but I guess 
Carmen's compassionate service muscle started to 
twitch because she decided to offer a bargain-rate 
course to a few of us who would like to polish our 
culinary skills. 

What a delight it was to drop our spreading hips 
each week into her comfy lime-green kitchen chairs 
and watch her calmly throw together an entire meal 
for fifteen in two hours. We wrote frantically, 
simply amazed at her ability to turn a few unlikely 
lemon and tomato peels into fish fins and roses. 
Apronless and without so much as a dab of flour on 
her nose, she graciously served us salmon and sole 
mousse, rice pilaf, tomato and onion salad with 
Greek baklava for dessert, only to be topped the 
following week by filet of Beef Wellington with 
classic French puff pastry, spinach souffle and 
dobosh cake. 





A converted doubting Thomas, I’ finally asked her 
where she had trained and perfected all these magic 
tricks of hers. To my amazement, I learned that she 
is self-taught. Aside from some special sessions 
she has attended here and abroad conducted by world- 
famous chefs, Carmen has read and practiced by her- 
self. Every day she cooks something that she's 
never tried before, even if it is just a new ver- 
sion of her perfectly turned French omelets. While 
her three children are young, she successfully 
operates right at home, but hopes someday to expand 
and open a shop and school of cooking. 

You won't find Carmen home on Mondays because 
that is when she shops. While others of us settle 
for the local A & P, Carmen has scouted out a coun- 
try gourmet specialty shop which is so quaint that 
they even have antique shopping carts and wilZ stilZ 
deliver. A stop here supplies her with a six-month 
ration of pheasant pate and a half-ounce can of truf- 
fles for the Eggs Benedict class. Then she is off 
to King Street where the local farmers and fishers 
back their trucks into the curb, and she buys her 
fresh fish and produce. One quick stop at Calavri- 
tas for some candied ginger and phyllo dough and 
she hurries home to sort her groceries and become 
Mother America when the kids arrive home from school. 

You'd better not call on Tuesday or Wednesday be- 
cause on those days she holds classes in the morn- 
ing and then presides at Primary meetings in the 
afternoons. Thursday is Relief Society and swim- 
ming for the kids, but Friday she is home and will 
watch my children for me if I need her. Don't ask 
me when she cooks--but cook she does. She also 
Manages to squeeze in time to write the "Eating In" 


. column for Delaware Today magazine. 


Since Carmen's husband has a temporary assign- 
ment in Texas for a few months this year, the whole 
Jones family will be moving for awhile. Consequent- 
ly, the ward kitchen will probably not sport any 
mysterious new utensils from the good kitchen fairy, 
and.I don't know.if we can pull off the Priesthood 
Preview without the ready reference on how many 
chicken breasts and broccoli spears 112 hungry men 
and boys will eat, but look out Corpus Christi and 
hold onto your palates! ei 


Patricia Austin Blackinton 
Newark, Del. 





HOUSEFUL 


Things are slowing down a bit for my mother now 
that there are seven daughters married and only ten 
children left at home. Seventeen children?! Yes. 
My mother, Anna Laura May Trunnell, is the mother 
of ten girls (Merradyth, April, Noel, Carolyn, Hil- 
lary, Miriam, Shelley, Carmen, Brigitt, and Laurissa) 
and seven boys (Heber, Jr., Paul Jared, Bradley, 
Laramie, J. Golden, Brigham, and Nephi). When I 
tell people about her, they respond in amazement. 
How could any woman have seventeen children in 
twenty-five years and keep her sanity? My mother 
is a most unusual woman, but I believe she has dis- 
covered several principles which can be of value to 
any Mormon mother. Perhaps I can best explain 
these principles by relating some of my childhood 
experiences. 

As might be expected, my mother's day consisted 
of much laundry, cooking, and organizing, yet it 
was very common for me to come home from school and 
find her busy typing, reading, practicina the piano, 
or giving a violin lesson to-a young pupil. I 
think Mother's secret for personal happiness and 
fulfillment was to make time for her own interests 
and talents. She made us aware that she was impor- 
tant and not just our servant or cleaning lady. 
Music and the arts were part of her life and she 
made them part of ours. She would take us to con- 
certs of all kinds and encourage us in our music 
lessons. Now that the family has moved to Orem, 
Utah, she plays in the Utah Valley Symphony. 

As a child, “work" was. a very important part 
of my day. In fact, my mother was such a qood 
teacher that I never remember her doing the dishes 
or sweeping the floor except when she was showing 
us how. I believe now that this was another one 
of her secrets: to delegate the chores to very 
capable (but not always willing) children who. needed 
to learn how to work. Mothers with the idea of 
doing-it-all for their children aren't teaching 
them a thing, and they are leaving vintually no 
time for their own talents and interests. 

Much of my childhood was spent on a ranch near 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. Because the first seven 
children were girls, my sisters and I learned early 
to milk cows and take care of the animals. My 
brothers took turns, too, at making the whole-wheat 
bread. Assembly-line canning was a regular summer 
activity for all of us, as well as going to work to 
help my dad, an adventurous stgne mason. My two 
brothers and I earned much of the money for our 
missions by working with our father buitding fire- 
places and laying stone. At one time we had a 
roadside honey stand, and for several years we ran 
a small cafe and grocery store. 

Money from our paying jobs went into a “family 
fund" for missions and college. I rebelled against 
this as a teenager, especially when I got a good- 





paying job as a waitress. It was hard for me to 
turn over my entire check to help support my sisters 
in college. I was sure I would never get my share 
of the family fund because I planned to go to beauty 
school and not to college. Several years later, 
when my brothers and sisters were giving up their 
wages to support me on a mission, I gratefully 
swallowed my pride. 4 

My parents exhibited much love and sacrifice, 
yet they expect much in return from their children-- 
obedience for one thing. As a result, tight bonds 
have developed between parents and children, broth- 
ers and sisters. 

My parents are fun-loving and easy-going. Such 
qualities are essential with a family like ours. 

An old airport limousine was once our means of tra- 
vel to and from Church. We enjoyed watching people 
stare at us on the highway or count noses as we 
piled in and out. Trips to Utah for family reunions 
were exciting, especially when we'd drive off leav- 
ing someone at a gas station or at a relative's. 

We also had a recurring “pillow crisis" in our 
house. Somehow there were never enough to go around. 
The young children would take them all to bed with 
them. We older ones got quite adept at slipping 
them out'from under sleeping heads when it was our 
bedtime. One Christmas a pile of beautiful big 
packages appeared under the tree, an unusual occur- 
rence in our house where lavish gifts were not ex- 
pected. We spent hours trying to guess what this 
bonanza could be, never suspecting pillows! 

If we had fewer things than some other children, 
we also had more fun. We-were always winnina free 
show tickets or groceries or getting: our picture on 
the front page of the paper for having the laraest 
family around. 

I don't want to make our family sound perfect. 
We had our ups and downs. There were many battles 
in our house, especially over socks and rollers. 

We seven older airls all wore the same clothes so 
it was a foregone conclusion that the first one up 
in the morning was always the best dressed. My 
mother gave up on sorting socks. We had a big sock 
box and a big shoe box and getting dressed was often 
a free-for-all. My dad was known at Church for his 
mis-matched stockings. 

Friends often ask if I ever felt lost in the 
shuffle or if my parents had time for me alone. I 
remember how hard it was sometimes to find a place 
to be alone. But we had so much to do all the time 
that there was really no opportunity for feeling 
sorry for ourselves. We enjoyed each other as 
brothers and sisters. We certainly never had to 
look around for playmates. If we had a fight with 
one sibling, we could always go find another to 
play with. 


An Opportunity Seized 


When I first met Vicky Burgess-Olsen last sprina 
at the Church History Department, she was busily ’ 
engaged in doing research for a book she was writing 
on Mormon women. She got interested in this project 
while working on her doctoral dissertation "Family 
Structure and Dynamics in Early Utah Families." 
While working both on this book and her dissertation, 
Vicki was also teaching a class for the local In- 
stitute. 

Vicky was obviously expecting a baby shortly. I 
thought to myself, "This must be her first baby. 

She couldn't have any other children and be working 
on all these projects." I was staggered to learn 
that she already had two small daughters, Erica and 
Eden. "What am I doing that she is not, to allow 
her all this extra time," I wondered. I quizzed 
her about it. What jobs was she holding down in 

the Church? She was the mother training teacher in 
her ward's Relief Society. Was her house in com- 
plete chaos? No, she claimed to be an obsessive 
housekeeper, using the Daryl] Hoole methods to help 
her be more efficient. Did she spend time with her 
children? Yes, among ether things they have Family 
Home Evening every morning for about thirty minutes, 
during which they tell the stories of Jesus and 
other great scriptural characters using visual aids. 
They ARE have an activity every week with the whole 
family. What about the Sabbath--did she use that 
to squeeze in extra time for her outside endeavors? 
No, she didn't believe in studying on Sunday at all. 
She explained that she is at Church from 8:00 A.M, 
to 3:00 P.M. and the rest of: the day is spent teach- 
ing her children out of the Home Evening manual, 
working on her Book of Remembrance, Baby Books, 
Family Histories, Journals, and so forth. One last 
category remained undiscussed. "I know--how about 
your husband. Do you manage to spend any time with 
him?" “We have at least one date every week alone," 
came the reply. 

At that point I was feeling grossly unproductive. 
Then I probed further. “How do you account for 
your ability to do all this?" She thought about it 
and then gave the credit to her husband, Eric Jay 
Olsen, a Harvard graduate she had met at Church 
while studying in Boston. "He is my main motiva- 
tor and supports me in every way--from spending 
equal time with the children to editing and even 
typing my papers. I guess we have a fairly egali- 
tarian marriage," she said. : ‘ 


Vicky admitted that it may not always he like 
this. When Eric completes his Ph.D. and gets a 
full-time job, they may have a more traditional 
home. But while he has flexible hours as a student, 
ey have certainly taken. advantage of the situa- 

on. 

Of course, it can't be overlooked that Vicky is 
a highly motivated person. Her past performance 
Shows this. Born in Logan, Vicky then moved and 
grew up in Salina, Utah. She returned to Logan to 
attend Utah State University and araduated in 1967 
with a B.S, in political science. She was selected 
to join Phi Alpha Theta and Sigma Pi Alpha, national 
honor societies in history and political science, 
respectively. The next year she completed an M.A. 
in counseling psychology at Utah State. She then 
went to Boston University for further graduate work, 
where she met Eric, who promptly whisked her off 
for three military years in Germany. It was there 
that her two girls were born. While in Berlin, she 
taught psychology for the University of Maryland's 
European Division and still found time to win a 
German sports medal for endurance in swimmina, shot- 
put, discus, and track and field events. 

Since returning to the States, she has completed 
her doctorate in counseling psychology at Northwes- 
tern, has appeared on panels at several public con- 
ferences, has served as a correspondent for Deseret 
News, has written articles for the Ensign and Expo- 
nent II, and has almost completed one- book on Mor- 
mon women and has made plans for a second. She is 
currently teaching a class on parenting at BYU; 
helping pediatricians at the University of Utah” 
Medical School to better understand maternal emo- 
tions; and is working as a school psychologist in 
the Alpine School District with emotionally disturb- 
ed children, particularly those coming from larae 
families. : 

Vicky has a strono testimony of the Church organi- 
zation as well as the Gospel, stating that "More 
than any other organization, the Church has many 
answers for many people." 

This life-style is not feasible for all of us 
and may not always be.so for Vicky, but we must 
give her credit for magnifying a rare opportunity. 
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My parents were aware of our need for individual 


attention. Because Dad was self-employed, he was | 
often able to take one of us to work with him. He 
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hated concerts, so Mother let us take turns going 
with her. Mom and Dad would frequently take one or | 
two children out with them for a milkshake or even | 
on a big exciting business trip. . 

With so many demands on her time, it was impos- 
sible for my mother to overprotect us or to control 
our lives, but she enjoyed her family to the full- 
est, and we knew it. She was proud of us and, in 
turn, she made us proud of her. 





Noel Joy Trunnell Pincock 
Seabrook, N.H. 
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“Down Under” Opera Singel 


Heidi McKay's home is alive with the sound of 
music. Heidi is a Wellington, New Zealand, opera 
singer and mother of four children. She keeps in 
voice by practicing while she is workina and by 
singing out conversations with her children. 

Heidi recently returned from three months of 
study in London with Madame Vera Rosza. She made 
her New Zealand debut in the New Opera Company's 
production of La Traviata in the role of Annina. 
Heidi plans on gaining concert experience before 
returning to London for additional study. She is 
Currently engaged to perform in Christchurch Town 
Hall and with the Auckland Symphonia. 

Her husband Iain is a director of the New Opera 
Company. "He takes over the house completely when 
I practice, a minimum of two hours a day," she said. 
Heidi feels fortunate to have an experienced organi- | 
zer of musicians in her home. He -and their chide 
three boys and a girl, all under the age of nine, 
are very understanding and supportive of Heidi's 
singing. R . 

Heidi studied piano in Seattle for ten years and 
studied voice with Margaret Woodward, an American 
concert soprano. She was graduated from Brigham 
Young University with a B.A. in music in 1966. She 
and Iain met when he stopped at BYU on his way back 
to New Zealand from Europe to take some music 
classes. 

Heidi taught piano privately at Scots College 
during her first three years in Wellington. She 
took time out from active involvement in music un- 
til after the birth of her third child. 

Heidi finds that there are many opportunities 
for performers in New Zealand. She has performed 
on radio and television and given recitals. She 
has taken part in several competitions, which she 
regards as "good experience for steeling up the 
nerves." 

Heidi plans to continue her career as long as 
it doesn't interfere with her family life. "Being 
a good mother is having time to devote to each child 
I believe this is very important. If I can do this, 
I can continue to sing.” : ; 
Stephanie Goodson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FINLAND: The Dilemma Of Mormon Women 


I expected the flight over the Atlantic Ocean to 
be a great jump from one culture to another. To my 
surprise, everything and everybody looked like 
things and people at home. Modern industry and 
business in the western world succeed in covering 
up the unique differences between countries from 
the first view of a tourist. 

Little by little I began to place things that 
belonged here: the lunchboxes, the big Halloween 
pumpkins, apple cider, the colossal colonia) houses 
of New England, downtown Boston, the yard sales, 
the Christmas wreathes, hearing "Have a nice day!" 
and hundreds of other things. 

As months went by, it became evident that there 
are also basic cultural differences. Some of the 
most interesting peculiarities in this country to 
me, as a Finnish woman, have to do with prevalent 
_ideas about the family--and especially about the 
Status of women. Certain attitudes became apparent 
piece by piece: 

1) Im The Boston Globe's “Confidential Chat" 

- somebody asked if it was all right to leave her 
children at the babysitter's for several hours of 
the day because she wanted to study; 

2) In the first Relief Society meeting I at- 
tended everybody was introduced by telling what 
her husband did; 

3) My good Catholic landlord told me that in the 
day that mothers go to work the whole society will 
go to ruin; 

4) The television news broadcast of the Boston 
mayoral election showed both candidates with their 
ever-smiling wives telling the world what a support 

_ their spouses had been to them; 

5) In another television program there was an 
intense discussion of whether a politician dared 
to undergo divorce. Everyone agreed that a politi- 
cian had a better chance of success if he had a big 
happy family; 

6) One day the neighborhood children made me un- 
happy by laughing at my three-year old son who was 
playing with dolls; 

7) And then came a confusing conversation with 
some clever, cultured Mormon women in which they 
revealed that none of them had really thought of a 
career but were all educated for marriage alone. 

What kind of status does a woman have in this 
Country who cannot cook or sew, who is not inter- 
ested in making decorations, and who cannot even 
sing a song? Poor me--in this culture I am even 
More untalented than I really am. 

If I were the usual tourist, I could take all 
these experiences home as a valuable souvenir, but 
because I am a Latter-day Saint I have felt the 
need to examine the differences in the backgrounds 
of Finnish and American Saints so that it might be 
better understood why the Prophet's message "Moth- 
er's place is in the home" is a radical one to us. 
Until coming to the United States, I had assumed 
that it was a radical idea in this country as well. 

It was perhaps more the course of history than 
women themselves which changed the status of women 
in Fintand. There was @ remarkable women's move- 
ment in Finland in the eighteenth century. As a 
result, when the Tsar of Russia allowed public 
elections in this autonomous part of his state in 
1905, the women voted, too, making Finland the 
second nation in the world to give women the fran- 
chise. From that time on women began in gradually 
increasing numbers to seek higher education. 

The Second World War began for the Finnish peo- 
ple in 1939. It took most of this little nation's 
men, in their best working years, to the front for 
five full years. To survive, women had to fill the 
empty places which the men had left behind them. 
After the war there was a heavy war debt to pay to 
the conquerors--both to the east and to the west. 
Too many of the men did not'come back from the war. 
Finland was a nation of widows and single women. 
Because of this lack of men, women had to work out- 
side their homes. 

These circumstances changed the economic struc- 
ture of Finnish society. Today 73% of Finnish 
women work outside of their homes. It is the high- 
est percentage of working women in the western 
world. In Russia and some other countries of the 
*Soviet Block, the figures are somewhat higher, but 
even Czechoslovakia is second to Finland. If 
just the mothers of pre-school children were to 
leave their jobs in Finland, it would result in 
enormous economic loss for the nation, as well as 
bankruptcy for thousands of private individuals. 
Because taxes are so high (normally 60% of the in- 
come), in order to have an average standard of liv- 
ing for an average Finnish family, both family mem- 
bers must work outside the home. 

Because it is economically necessary for women 
to work, Finnish parents try to help their daugh- 
ters find suitable careers with as much care as 
they do their sons. The more conservative, the 
more religious, the more cultured a family is, the 
higher the career they hope for their daughter. 

I have personally never heard of anybody--not even 
a Mormon--who originally planned to become only a 
wife and mother. 

Good parents, LDS parents included, discourage 
their daughters from marrying too young. They try 
to get their daughter's education to a good stage 
before she marries. The divorce rate of marriages 
which are entered into at a very young age is-high 
in Finland but it is, compared to other countries, 
remarkably low for marriages entered into in the 
socially more accepted ages of 23 to 30. 

Staying single is not a tragedy in Finland. It 
is a common belief that it is better to stay sin- 
gle than to marry a good-for-nothing husband. This 
healthy attitude helps our little Finnish LDS com- 





munity, where we have almost three times as many 
girls as boys. Career goals diminish the pressure 
of these girls to marry. However, every year some 
good girls inevitably marry outside the Church. 

The generation since the war has seen some 
changes in social structure probably due, at least 
in part, to the economic situation. In Finland a 
woman is introduced by using only her own profes- 
sion or degrees, When a man runs for a political 
office, he usually does not discuss his wife or his 
family in his campaign. It is difficult to find 
pictures of the families of politicians; it is just 
as difficult to find out what their marital status 
is. The spouses of Finnish politicians appear in 
public only at formal occasions, such as state 
visits. Public remarks about a wife's support to 
her husband or about thankfulness to one's family 
are regarded as naive. Such expressions are only 
used by Mormons. . 

The system of each spouse having his or her own 
career has its advantages. Neither tries to chan- 
nel his or her ambitions to the other's career, 
letting the other person work and advance at his 
or her own pace. If, however, either the husband 
or wife should happen to fail, the household is not 
thrown into complete chaos. The other person is 
independent and free to help. A sense of indepen- 
dence 1s developed in both parties because of this 
system. 


ANCIENT FINNISH DESIGN 
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CROSS PENDANT, A-D. [100 


Social legislation, thanks to the many women in 
Finnish government (30%--some think it is a shame 
it is not 50%), has enabled women to take time away 
from their jobs for pregnancy and nursing. Employees 
cannot fire anybody because of pregnancy. Mothers 
are guaranteed seven months of vacation, beginning 
one month before the calculated time of birth and 
continuing six months thereafter. The State pays 
about 60% of the mother's salary. Many employers 
pay the whole salary for the first three months. 
Most women return to work when the baby is six 
months old and the incomes end. Students and many 
others return to school and jobs much earlier. 
Girls who returned to the medical school I attended 
after one week were considered very conscientious. 

There are, of course, unsolved: problems with our 
present social system. Day care is one of the big- 
gest problems. There are communal day-care centers, 
but not enough of them. Children who fall i11 sud- 
denly create problems. In really difficult cases, 
doctors simply write a few days of sick-leave for 
one of the parents. There have been, however, some 
comparative studies of the day-care center vs. the 


"home" children. In most of these studies, the 
day-care center children seem to be clearly more 
social and are slightly ahead of the "home" children 
in general development. This is not difficult to 
understand, however, since Finnish mothers are not 
trained’ to give intellectual stimulation to their 
children. It is usually the upper and middle class 
women who work outside their homes. The few poor 
"home" mothers live with stress and feelings of 
inferiority. They try to compensate by trying to 
make their home and children look cleaner and neater 
than their working sisters. Their husbands are 
mostly of the "what-do-you-do-all-day?" variety. 
All these factors combine to make the women unable 
to relax with their children at home. To the major- 
ity of Finnish women, an institution seems to be a 
better idea than a mother who is only a cook, a 
cleaning lady, and a seamstress, We working moth- 
ers often comfort ourselves with the saying, "It's 
not the amount of time but the quality of time with 
your child that counts." 

There have been many attempts to adapt men to 
the new life-style. Cooking is an obligatory sub- 
ject for all children, male and female, in the pub- 
lic schools. Children's day-care transportation, 
shopping, and the heaviest housework are usually 
men's work. Ninety per cent of Finnish fathers 
regularly take part in "bedtime operations." How- 
ever, in many families the mother, after working 
all day long, continues to work until midnight at 
home while the father watches television all night. 
Attitudes about traditional sex roles cannot be 
changed in a single generation. 

In spite of much noise from the side of super- 
radicals, who are trying to destroy the family sys- 
tem in Finland, the family has safely and success- 
fully survived. Although the divorce rate in Fin- 
land has increased with the international trend, it 
is still at least half of the divorce rate in the 
United States. It even appears that our social syS- 
tem tends to build up some families: everybody's 
work is needed at home as well as outside the home; 
everyone feels like he is contributing to the good 
of the home; and the father feels as important and 
responsible to the children as the mother. Doing 
the same housework that a woman does has helped men 
understand the stresses of women. On the other 
hand, it is like moving in an airplane from first 
class to second. The former luxury service for 
husband and children has changed to economy class. 
The mother herself has time for only two purposes: 
her home and her job. Because her burdens of home 
and job are so heavy, the majority of women limit 
their families to two children, despite the en- 
couragement that paid pregnancy leave gives them. 
This and the misuse of free abortions have created 
a decreasing population in Finland which could 
one day be economically disastrous. 

In Finland there is virtually only one place 
where one can hear the question "Is it all right to 
leave your children with hired help?" even discussed. 
And that one, lonely place is the little LDS com- 
munity. To many Mormon mothers the situation is 
very painful; because of its position on working 
mothers, the Church has opened wounds which had 
healed so well that we did not know them to exist. 
There are saints who, in spite of all economic and 
social difficulties, try very hard to raise their 
families in the traditional Mormon way. But to the 
vast majority of Mormon mothers, working outside 
the home is an economic must. Many of them have 
perhaps solved the problem on individual levels 
with their Heavenly Father. They seem to have a 
good spiritual balance and they can even happily 
maintain the paradox of the family church in spite 
of their home-loving Finnish neighbors, who look at 
them with round eyes as they alternate running away 
from home every evening with their husbands on 
"Church business." 

There are also some like me to whom the whole 
problem is very complicated. It is not merely an 
economic question for me. I agree with those 
who feel that working hard for seven years only to 
withdraw is wronging the society which has paid 
for my expensive schooling. It was hard to get in- 
to medical school; I didn't go there without prayers. 
My whole youth I had heard it preached: "We wish 
our youth to seek the highest education." When I 
was a student, not many Mormon boys were going to 
college in Finland. We would have had no male 
doctors in the Church if two LDS girls had not 
converted and married fellow students during medi- 
cal school. 

I have tried to compromise by working half 
years or staying home for a year. But one year 
at home means occupational retardation and a repu- 
tation of being "odd" in the town. When I am work- 
ing, I feel guilty and unworthy praying for my work- 
ing day. And yet on those working days I feel that 
I am doing the Lord's will by sacrificing much of 
myself. \ 

The Prophet has spoken and his words have changed 
the lives of the Finnish LDS women. For the first 
time, many of them are sacrificing by trying to stay 
home. Those for whom it is impossible are at least 
thinking more about their home responsibilities. 
They are especially trying to spend more time with 
their children. Perhaps their biggest problem is 
that they get no support from anyone outside the 
Mormon community. It takes a strong woman to resist 
the pressures to work that Finnish society puts on 
them. Certainly the dilemma of Mormon women in 
Finland will continue for some time before improv- 
ing. Perhaps it will become the dilemma of Mormons 
in the United States as well. 


Anna-Kaarina Roto 
Arlington, Mass. 


Education 


“I'd never want to send my children here," I 
thought upon seeing the dilapidated old school 
building surrounded by an asphalt yard littered 
with broken glass. With its gloomy windows and 
locked doors, the school looked more like an ugly 
fortress than a place for children, Teaching de- 
gree in hand and desperate for a job, I had eager- 
ly accepted a position teaching seventh-grade Eng- 
lish at a junior high school in the center of Bos- 
ton's slums. “Much more interesting than teaching 
in the suburbs," I told my husband before it occur- 
red to me that I didn't know anything about the 
street-wise world of the black children I would be 
teaching, nor had my seminars on Milton and Mel- 
ville prepared me for a job in the ghetto. Driving 
from my Cambridge apartment through the decaying 
neighborhoods of Roxbury and Dorchester was like 
going to a foreign country. It was not merely a 
difference of skin color; the dress was different, 
the language was different, the whole rhythm and 
pace of life were unfamiliar. 

The junior high school where I was to teach had 
been built nearly seventy years before as an ele- 
mentary school serving a middle-class Jewish neigh- 
borhood. Later Italian and Irish families had oc- 
cupied the frame houses and brick apartment build- 
ings near the school. By 1972, however, all of the 
five hundred or so students at the school were 
black except for two eighth graders, one an Irish 
boy whose parents refused, or couldn't afford, to 
move out of the neighborhood or send their son to 
a parochial school, and the other a shy and lonely 
Greek girl. Seventy years of wear had taken its 
toll on the school. Window casings were so old 
that sometimes the glass panes simply fell out, the 
plaster walls were crumbling in the classroom, and 
the dark hallways had been painted a dirty pink. 
There was no playground, although there was a small 
gymnasium that doubled as an auditorium. There 
were no lockers and, since the children were afraid 
of getting their coats stolen if they left them in 
their home rooms, most wore them all day long, even 
on days when the radiator valve stuck fast and the 
room became hot and stuffy. 

Materials and books were simple. For the one 
hundred and twenty students I taught, I was pro- 


Black School, White Teacher 


vided with sixty standard seventh-grade grammar 
books, thirty spelling books, and about forty read- 
ing books of American folk tales. Few of the stu- 
dents could read at a seventh-grade level, so the 
rammar books were useless. We settled on spelling 
which the kids liked), the folk tales, and lots of 
“write your own ending to this story" exercises. 
Nobody took books home because there were not 
enough, and books taken home got lost. There was 

a small library open whenever the volunteer librar- 
jan was able to come. 

School was a frustrating round of not enough 
paper, innumerable attendance forms, lost pencils, 
after-school detention duty, occasional chaos, and 
very little learning. I was grateful for the rare 
good moments; the rest of the time I was merely ex- 
hausted. 

Some of the students were personalities that 
I'l] never forget. Larry was small, cheerful, and 
modest about his place in the world. "Why I gotta 
capitalize 'I'?" he once asked. “I ain't nobody 
important." Kenny was bright and eager to please, 
the question-asker and class leader. Veronica was 
tall and bitter, unhappy about her long, skinny 
body, which was three inches taller than any seven- 
th-grade boy's. The previous year her father had 
been killed by a stray bullet fired during an argu- 
ment between some neighbors. Crazy Loretta, at the 
bottom of 7-G, had a hard time sitting still in 
class, and could barely read. She would come to 
school for a few days, be suspended because of her 
complete inability to relate to anything the teach- 
er was trying to do, and stay away from school for 
ten days or so. Sharon was the youngest child in 
a family of fourteen. Only an average student, she 
was friendly and generous, a peacemaker among quar- 
reling friends, a person who shared candy bars and 
movie magazines. Michael was a problem. His third- 
grade teacher had described him as a “shy, quiet 
child." By fifth grade he had changed schools sev- 
eral times during his family's odysseys from Ala- 
bama to Massachusetts, and his teachers' comments 
had become less favorable. His mother died when 
he was in the sixth grade. By seventh grade his 
reading score was on a third-grade level. He was 
a master at disrupting a classroom with jokes, 


Early Utah School Marms 


The penchant of Mormons for education is well- 
known. Even in the early years of the Church, when 
persecution forced the members to move frequently, 
schools were set up as soon as possible at each 
new place. Even during the cold winter at Winter 
Quarsers, as the pioneers rested for the season on 
their way to Utah, Louisa Pratt tauaht the children 
school. The first priority of the Church was sur- 
vival. Education came next. 

The tradition continued after the Saints arrived 
in Utah, As soon as each new settlement had plant- 


ed its crops, it opened a school. Jane Dilworth, 
at the age of seventeen, set up the first school in 
the Salt Lake Valley in an army tent. She instruct- 
ed nine pupils. 

As one might suppose, the physical facilities 
for the schoolhouses were crude. Lydia Hardy con- 
ducted school in a one-room adobe buildina, which 
was nicknamed "The Mud Temple." Durino the cold 


winter of 1848-49, Hannah Holbrook held school in 
@ bullrush wickiup--a grass-covered Indian hut--on 
the banks of the Jordan River. 


The schools usually 
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taunts, and a fist that was eager to fly at the 
slightest provocation. Underneath his rebellious 
attitude, however, his loneliness and need for af- 
fection came through. Detained after school for a 
misdemeanor, he would linger to talk on and on. 

"This school stinks," the kids would say. "Why 
can't we have a school with a real gym and a play- 
ground?" Once I asked them what they thought about 
busing. They hadn't thought much about it, but 
they thought that teachers would discriminate 
against them. I asked them if they knew any whites. 
“Teachers,” they said, “and landlords and police- 
men." I asked them if they had any white friends. 
They answered that they didn't and looked puzzled; 
white children lived in a different world, a world 
remote from the soul-music and street life of Dor- 
chester. They were a little afraid of whites and 
resentful of them. They thought they would go to 
high school in the ghetto, and live for the rest of 
their lives in some crumbling house or apartment in 
the center of some city. They had never been to 
Cambridge to see Harvard, and the smooth green 
lawns and spacious brick homes of the suburbs were 
unknown. 

From my experience in the Boston ghetto, I learn- 
ed certain things that bear on the problem of bus- 
ing that faces America today. First, no child, 
black or white, ought to go to the kind of schools 
that some ghetto children are now attending. 
Schools that are racially balanced usually get more 
funds and are a better community resource. Second, 
many black children in the cities only know whites 
in positions of authority; consequently, their feel- 
ings toward white children tend to be distorted. 

On the other hand, white children in the suburbs 
grow up-with little understanding and some fear of 
blacks. Some means of integration--through busing 
or alternative methods--needs to be found to de- 
stroy or at least diminish the barriers of racial 
mistrust that exist in America before another gen- 
eration of children becomes entrenched in its own 
fears. 










Gayle Calder 
Tokyo, Japan 
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had only dirt floors and no blackboards and the 
children were required to sit on backless slab 
benches. The pupils of Ann Martin soon learned 

that. those who arrived early for school got to sit 
on the warm benches which Sister Martin used inside 
her one-room long cabin. Latecomers shivered on 

the frozen surplus benches which were stored outside. 

Lesson materials were scarce and often handmade. 
In order to teach her pupils the ABC's, Charilla 
Browning had them gather scraps of paper and paste 
them on the backs of paddles. Numbers and letters 
of the alphabet were then written on the paddles. 

Sometimes teachers were called to that position, 
just like to any other Church responsibility. Ann 
Martin was called by Brigham Young to be a school- 
teacher in Round Valley. Since she had been called, 
the difficulties of carrying out that calling were 
never considered. Althouch she lived in a one-room 
cabin with several children, the school began. 

She brought her eight children into the world with- 
out the need of ever having to close the school. 

Even though the teachers were called to their 
positions, the families with children were expected 
to pay tuition fees. Hannah Holbrook reported ask- 
ing $3 a quarter for tuition, but so few people 
were able to pay that she allowed her students to 
work for their education. Whether they were able 
to even do this made no difference; she still taught 
anyone who wanted to learn. 

Other hardships came with the calling. Because 
she couldn't afford candles, Elvira Barney studied 
at niaht by chip-fire in order to keep ahead of her 
pupils. Lydia Hardy had to walk a mile to her home 
every lunch hour in order to nurse her small baby. 
Mary Ann Turner, the first teacher in Provo, found 
that her students' attendance was requlated by the 
planting season and Indians. 

Despite hardships, the teachers always conducted 
themselves in a most proper fashion. A former stu- 
dent of Lydia Hardy noted that even in "The Mud 
Temple" she “always wore a snow-white apron with 
Pretty lace across the bottom and always knit or 
netted while she listened to us recite our lessons." 
The teachers all seemed to be reaarded affectionate- 
ly by their students, who called them "Aunt Hannah," 
"School Ma'am Martin," and the like. 

By the early 1880's, Utah's population had grown 
enough to warrant organized schools. These early 
women had filled a necessary and important role in 
educating the children of the Church. A colorful 
part of frontier life came to an end when the last 
of these intrepid school marms closed her doors. 


Compiled by Judy Gilliland and Susan Kohler from 
"The Mormons in the Opening of the Great West," by 
H.E. Bolton; Heart Throbs of the West, by Kate B. 
Carter; Representative Women of Deseret, by A.J. 
Cocheron; and Provo, Pioneer Mormon City: A Cen- 
tenntal Volume. 
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Overheard In 
The Teachers’ Lounge 


A school teacher quickly learns to be prepared 
for anything. But the surprises don't always come 
from the students, as demonstrated below in this 
one-sided telephone conversation overheard in the 
faculty lounge of a metropolitan junior high school. 
This account is factual--almost. The incident is 
reported with only those embellishments allowed a 
"retired" English teacher with a working imagination. 


"Hello. 

"Yes, this is Miss Gardiner. 

"Oh, Hrs. Jekyll... 

"I'm delighted to be able to talk to you, too. 
As a matter of fact, I've been meaning to contact 


you about a little problem we've had with Mary's . . . 


“Oh. I'm glad Mary told you about the poem. I 
think if we handle this correctly it needn't be- 
ONG sue. 

"Welt, I'm sorry it's been such a nightmare for 
you. Actually, it isn't as serious as you may 
think. Seventh-graders who are writing poetry for 
the first time are frequently so anxious to create 
a ‘masterpiece’ that they cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to ‘borrow' 

"No, I don't mean to imply that Mary is dis- 
honest... 

"Of course, I know she comes from a very sood 
home, and I'm sure you have always insisted... 
"No, I don't think a letter from her second- 
grade teacher will be necessary. No one knows bet- 

ter than I Mary's capabilities in lanquace arts; 
but the poem she submitted was not Mary's own work, 
so I really had no choice but to... 

"I'm sorry to hear she is so upset. And she 
wrote the word on every pane of The Friend? 

"No, I can't imagine where she learned that kind 
of language. I think the important thing to do now 
iS Awe 

"Well, of course I realize she didn't actually 
say the word, but it seems to me that washina her 
mouth out with soap might be more effective than 
soaking her writina hand in Pine Sol. 

"I'm sorry you feel that way, Mrs. Jekyll, but 
I can't really agree that Mary's behavior is that 
of a ‘helpless victim being crushed by the vice of 
false accusation.’ My only intention was to teach 
Mary that... 

“Yes, in fact I read the poem over several times. 
And my decision was corroborated by a colleaque 
who... 

"No, I have not made Mary the butt of faculty 
lounge gossip. 

"I assure you I have no intention of jeopardiz- 
ing Mary's chances of getting a college education 
or joining the sorority of her choice. After all, 
she zs only twelve years old, and this whole inci- 
dent should not be made into. . . 

“Frankly, Mrs. Jekyl1, I don't understand what 
my opinion of Rod McKuen's poetry has to do with 
Mary's plagiarizing . . . 

“I'm sorry you're upset that his sona did not 
win the Academy Award, but... 

"No, I don't know anyone else who owns auto- 
graphed copies of each of his books . .. 

"No aaain; how did you aet them? 

"What do you mean, you and Rod are ‘contempora- 
ries'? 

"I had no idea that you have published or even 
written any poetry... 

"But how have you managed to keep your writing 
secret for so many years? 

"You use a 'synonym'? 

"Your ‘synonym’ is Hilda Hyde? 

“No, no, Mrs. Jekyll, I'm not laughing at you. 
One of the teachers here in the faculty room just, 
uh, said something, uh, that was quite humorous. 
(Pause) But I'm curious; what does your poetic 
"talent' have to do with Mary's poem? 

“Well, I suppose it is possible for literary 
genius to repeat itself in successive aenerations, 
but I'm not sure that explains . .-. 

"No, there is no doubt in my mind that Mary 
copied the poem. If you just... . 

"No, this whole episode is not the result of a 
personality clash between Mary and me. Actually, 
Mary and I... 

"Yes, the poem is definitely in Mary's handwrit- 


‘ing 


"You are technically correct, Mrs. Jekyll. ‘By 
the beach of Gitchee Gwamee' is not copied word for 
word; nevertheless, I must insist .. ." 
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PARENT VOLUNTEER 


Joyce Stevens of Arlington, Mass., has conducted 
unusual “survival trips" into Boston as a parent 
volunteer. About once a week three to five blind- 
folded children from the fourth and fifth qrades of 
the local Parmenter-Central Elementary School are 
driven by a parent into an unfamiliar part of Bos- 
ton. Blindfolds removed and in the company of Joyce, 
they must find their way back to the school in Ar- 
lington, using public transportation. The children 
are given money for fares and a small map of the 
bus and subway systems. The only rules are that 
they must stay together, must not run or behave un- 
safely, and must return to the school as quickly 
as possible. Mrs. Stevens may not be consulted for 
directions unless the children completely aive up. 
The children are encouraged to ask others they meet 
for directions, but they often prefer to rely on 
sians. 

Joyce has noted that interesting leadership pat- 
terns emerge on the trips. If shy and aqaressive 


" students are put together on a first trip, the aq- 


gressive ones immediately assume leadership of the 
group. However, if shy second- or third-trip stu- 
dents are put with more aqnressive first-trip stu- 
dents, the shy ones lead the aroup. 

Joyce has found that in first-time groups, the 
boys almost invariably forae ahead while the qirls 
hang back timidly and ask her if the boys are qoing 
the right way. To help the qirls gain greater con- 
fidence, Joyce has arranged all-girl aroups for 
the first trip. After one or two trips, the girls 
can hold their own in a mixed aroup. The most im- 
portant quality for leadership in the aroup is not 
one's sex or usual classroom performance, but the 
claim of "having been there before." 

Chief benefits of the proqram can be measured 
in concrete as well as abstract terms, accordina 
to Joyce. The children learn to use the public 
transportation system, which frees them to visit 
the city without the necessity of being accompanied 
by their parents. They feel comfortable in an en- 
vironment other than their own neighborhood. Nore 
intangible but perhaps the essential benefits of 
the program are the buildina of confidence, resource- 
fulness, and the ability to work in a qroup. 

Joyce, who did her undergraduate work at Bryn 
Mawr and holds a Masters Dearee from Simmons Col- 
lege in psychiatric social work, feels that the 


“survival trip" experience of her elementary school 
children could serve as a model for other aroups in 
the community. Especially those persons isolated 
by circumstances--the retarded, the elderly, the 
institutionalized, and others--could derive the 
same benefits as those aained by the children, 

Joyce beqan her volunteer services a year and 
a half aqo, when she "volunteered" her typewriter 
to one of her children's teachers after seeinn a 
note on the bulletin board. The teacher took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and enaaged Joyce to 
teach typing to interested fourth and fifth araders. 
Even this program has brought interesting results. 
For example, Joyce has discovered that the children 
who most often complete the self-paced course are 
wise who usually have the greatest learning prob- 

ems. 

Joyce feels that it is important that "volunteer- 
ing" should not be oraanized. Joyce thinks that 
most parent-teacher organizations tend to be more 
social than functional and therefore end up helpina 
neither the teachers nor the students. Ideas for 
projects should come from the teachers themselves. 
Although one never knows how a project will turn 
out when it is begun, a creative teacher usually 
generates enthusiasm for it. She herself simply 
responded to the request of an innovative teacher. 
"It is important to build up personal rapport with 
a teacher, on a one-to-one basis, in order to be 
open to such projects," she comments. 

Joyce emphasizes that special training is not 
required to contribute to the community schools. 
“Parents can enrich the school tremendously," she 
says. However, as she points out, few parents are 
willing to get involved in even simple projects 
like chaperoning field trips. She cites her sat- 
isfying experiences as a parent volunteer in urging 
other parents to become involved in their children's 
schools. "The best kind of education is enrich- 
ment," she adds. "All kinds of persons can con- 
tribute--not just suburban housewives, but a whole 
variety. Children should get to know all kinds of 
people and have many different experiences. Any- 
one who is interested can contribute." 


Teresa Dewey 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Do-It-Yourself Education 


My husband and I have always considered the 
privilege of parenthood to be the most sacred of 
all stewardships--possessing, as it does, tremen- 
dous dividends for the time and effort rendered. 
Our first three children were born one right after 
another. While my life was caught up in diapers 
and feeding schedules, I began reading and collect- 
ing materials on the education of children. We 
visited outstanding private schools in Utah, Ari- 
zona, and Washinaton, D.C. Christian educators at 
these schools generously shared ideas, experiences, 
and materials. 

Our disenchantment with the current system of 
public education had as its basis several quite 
diverse factors. We were primarily concerned that 
the very impressionable minds of our children would 
be infected by falsehoods which were antagonistic 
to the aospel. We were also deeply disturbed that 
public education had abandoned, for all intents and 
purposes, traditional scholarship, drill, and dis- 
cipline. The results of this "progressive" educa- 
tion are clearly apparent in the scores achieved on 
virtually every national test designed to measure 
basic academic skills. These scores, which have 
been, falling for the past twelve years, dropped 
last year by an average of eight to ten points. 
These factors led to our decision that the public 
schools could not provide the type of education 
that we wanted for our children. 

Since my college degree was in a homemaking 
field, I decided to return to college for some 
Classes in education. This undertaking has mush- 
roomed into a degree program, leading to a Masters 
degree in Education, with a specialty in reading. 

After our move to Massachusetts, I discussed 
the possibility of starting a highly structured 
private Christian school with a number of women 
in the area. One other Mormon mother and several 
Catholic mothers formed the staff of our small pri- 
vate academy--the MacArthur School--which meets in 
a Catholic church building. 

At the start of school this year, my fourth 
baby was just a few weeks old. As any new teacher 
can tell you, the first few months of teaching are 
difficult enough without the rigors of managing a 
home with four children between the ages of a few 
weeks to six years. I have to admit that I'm proud 
that I made it through these first few months but 
very glad that it's over. Teachina comes much 
easier now; my life pattern is smoother; and my 
strength has increased. An excellent alternate 
mother cares for my baby during the four hours that 
I teach. In return, I teach two of her children. 
Although it is hectic at times, I have managed to 
keep my baby on her nursing schedule. 

There have been a few quiet moments as I have sat 
nursing my baby during the hour and a half break 
which I take each noon, when I have wondered if this 
project is really worth the time that I am investina 
in it. But each time that I have had such feelings, 


TEAM TEACHING: a step forward or a step back ? 


My grandmother's schoolhouse was one room with 
double seats and a view of cultivated fields slop- 
ing to the river. With mountains high in the dis- 
tance and the fertile valley floor on all sides, it 
was a beautiful setting for a school. Grandmother 
learned a great deal within those walls. As an old- 
er woman, she talked to me of her grade school, of 
learning to spell, of poetry remembered, and of a 
teacher she had loved. She went on to colleqe, not 
a common thing in her day, and became a teacher her- 
self. She was a well-educated woman then, and I be- 
lieve she would be considered equally well-educated 
by today's standards. 

Although I live in the country as my grandmother 
did and the mountains are still the background of 
the school setting, modernization is cluttering the 
valley floor. The school itself is now large and 
Many-roomed. These physical differences are minor, 
though, compared with the changes which have occur- 
red in teaching methods--methods which make me won- 
der if my children will have as good an education 
as my grandmother did, _ 

There are two basic types of teaching available 
to my children. One is team teaching, which usually 
takes place in an open-area classroom and includes 
children of different grade levels. The other is 
the traditional single classroom. Having taught in 
both teaching situations, I would like to suqgest 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

One of the chief advantages of team teaching is 
that it allows for individual differences. For ex- 
ample, most fifth grade teachers teach three read- 
ing groups on three different levels. Teacher time 
can be better utilized if students from the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades can be grouped according to 
ability rather than grade level. There is less 
peer pressure from being in the fast, middle or 
Slow group when the grade levels are mixed. 

The opportunity of putting together a team of 
teachers with varying talents is another strong 
recommendation for team teaching. There is little 
question that three teachers are better qualified 


I have also considered just how I would feel if 

this opportunity did not exist for my children. 

Even though I am always busy with homework and les- 
son preparation, I try to give each one of my chil- 
dren a few special moments during the day. My three 
children love to go to our school. Fortunately, I 
have the opportunity to teach each one of them for 
at least one subject period every day. (I am able 
to teach my oldest son during the entire school day.) 
The baby gets held a qood deal of the time that I am 
home. And I have learned to do most jobs around the 
house with her "help." To the extent that time per- 
mits, I try to read to my children at home or let 
them take turns reading stories to each other. 

My rather ideal teaching situation has been dic- 
tated strictly by personal needs. The hours that I 
actually teach and the time at home put into lesson 
preparation do not interfere with my family obliaa- 
tions. I teach only to ensure a proper education 
for my children. My husband and I have found no 
other school in this area which offers our children 
the kind of education that we want for them. 

I have found that each day of teaching has help- 
ed to develop my ability to discern those things 
which are important to teach from those which are 
not. My understanding of the pedagogical techniques 
most appealing to my students has increased appre- 
ciably. These skills have carried over very well 
indeed to my role as a mother. In addition, I must 
admit that I do receive a areat deal of satisfac- 
tion from being able to sit back and say, "Ah, my 
little stewardships, look what I have taught you-- 
a fine cursive hand; the method for attackina the 
spelling of any word by sound and rule; or an un- 
derstandina of the delights of mathematics." I am 
especially proud when I consider the opportunity 
that I have to help these bright youna minds realize 
the importance of gaining knowledge. 

I have received dividends for my teaching ef- 
forts not anticipated initially. Frequently I see 
one of the older students become attached to a 
younger child, or a peer having a qood influence 
on one of my ‘own children. Many of the beneficial 
experiences at the MacArthur School occur not just 
in the classroom but at lunch time and durina after- 
school hours. Desirable conduct and manners are 
reinforced by proper behavior of peers. In this 
trying age in which we live, it is comforting to 
see our children having many character buildina and 
inspirational experiences as well as educational 
ones. 

It is difficult to be a qood Christian-centered 
teacher. I take this challence very seriously. I 
have tried to follow the advice given by Brigham 
Young to Dr. Karl G. Maeser when he sent him to 
Provo to take over the Briaham Youna Academy: "You 
ought not to teach even the alphabet or multiplica- 
tion tables without the Spirit of God." Concepts 
of God and Christian ethics aré in every lesson 
that I teach. 


than one. It is difficult to be a specialist in 
everything. 

A child is exposed to a variety of teaching ap- 
Proaches in team teaching. If one child and a par- 
ticular teacher have a continual problem getting 
along, they are able to get away from each other 
for awhile. 

There are also disadvantages to team teaching. 
While it is true that it is possible to divide 
the large group into three smaller qroups and pro- 
gress at fast, medium, and slow rates without hur- 
rying students or having others continually behind, 
the majority of students will still fall into the 
middle aroup. The teacher in charge of a middle 
math group may find herself with 48 children, while 
the fast and slow groups will each contain from 10 
to 15 students. Because they get little individual 
help and because the fast group just keeps getting 
faster, students rarely advance from the middle to 
the fast group. If a student in the middle group 
is notable to keep up, on the other hand, he is 
seldom put into the slower group, where he can get 
more individual help, because of the psychological 
difficulties of being "put back." 

Team teaching tends to be chaotic. The physical 
set-up of an open-area classroom lends itself to a 
more loosely-woven classroom structure, in theory 
giving the students much more freedom of movement. 
In practice, having ninety students in an open area 
necessitates the enforcement of some strict rules-- 
even concerning such basics as staying in seats, 
getting permission for drinks, and being instructed 
when to move from group to group. Even with strict 
rules, some confusion results. Carpets help absorb 


, the noise of students shifting from one area to 


another. The partitioning off of some areas, which 
is sometimes resorted to, ironically makes the open- 
classroom more like the traditional classroom it 
attempts to replace. 

In the ideal team-teaching situation, a child 
who has difficulty with one teacher can turn to one 
of the other two for refuge. However, when teach- 


It is marvelous to have access to books which 
utilize beautiful prose and poetry to teach that 
there is a God who loves us and to provide instruc 
tion in morals and ethics. Our reading materials 
not only provide sound phonetic trainina in basic 
reading skills but are filled with meaningful les 
sons. We use the now classic, but increasinaly 
popular, McGuffey Readers in our school. The seco 
reader, which has been rated on a public school 
readability scale as being on the fourth and fifth 
arade levels, is being mastered by our six- througl 
eight-year olds. We have been very pleased with 
the Open Court series of phonics-based readers, thi 
Vietory Drill Book, Hay-Wingo's Reading With Phonie 
and the Beacon Readers. Our school puts tremendo 
emphasis on the achievement of a rapid reading 
ability, coupled with proper understandina of phon 
tic rules and spelling. 

One of the most exciting courses that I teach i§ 
American history. We are using a Bicentennial for 
mat in this course. You can be sure that our stu= 
dents are learning that Columbus knelt in prayer ~ 
when he landed on American soil and that George 
Washinaton was a very devout Christian, as well as” 
many other inspiring facts about the history of out 
Republic. * 

I have truly enjoyed teaching our small group 0 
LDS students about The Book of Mormon. It is re 
markable how memorizing scriptures and studying 
Book of Mormon on a regular basis, under the dise 
pline of a classroom atmosphere, produces differen 
results from the weekly Sunday School class. My 
children are now avidly interested in Book of Mo 
people and stories, even acting them out at home 

All of the women involved in our school are praj 
erful and earnest of receivina the Lord's help. 
The five women who donate virtually full time to 
the school averane five children each. Out of al 
these children, only the four youngest in the group 
are not beina taught in the school. We have ver: 
small classes; my class of fourteen is the laraest 
At this point, we intend to keep the school small 
even though our waiting list is increasing rapidly 
and there is a very real temptation to expand. We 
like the quaint small school atmosphere. j 

Recently, while reading in The Book of Mormon, | 
I came across a scripture that qave real reinforce-} 
ment to our decision concernina the education of | 
our children. In Nosiah 23:14 it says: And also” 
trust no one to be your teacher nor your minister, 
except he be a man of God, walking in his ways a 
keeping his commandments. 1 cannot beain to exp’ 
the satisfaction that I have received from activ 
participating in the education of my children. Al 
thouch I occasionally need to manage my time better 
and I sometimes have to make sacrifices, I belie 
all in all that it has been and will continue to 
the most rewarding experience of my life. 








) 
Linda L. Handy | 
Somerville, Mass. } 


ers start functioning together as a team, they o 
begin thinking alike. Often a child who is in t 
ble with one teacher ends up in trouble with all 6 
them, which creates an unhappy situation. Another 
problem with having three teachers is that childre 
still seem to be more secure and need to relate 

a central fiqure--mother figure, if you will--as 
late as the fifth qrade. Students also learn to 
use one teacher against the other, much in the way 
children at home Jearn to use their parents to get| 
what they want. 

As a teacher, I feel that the individual class: 
room has definite advantages over teaming. The 
physical facility itself makes the maintenance of 
discipline and control much easier. It is also 
easier to give each child the security he needs. 
As a mother, however, there are other factors I 
would consider before choosing an individual class 
room over a team. If my child had a good attitude 
about learning, was happy about going at his own 
pace, and related well with his peers, he would be 
a good candidate for an open classroom. If he wa: 
a slower-moving child, he would also receive much 
help there. If my child seemed to be average and 
needed real stimulation to be motivated or had tro 
ble in social development, I would worry that he 
would get lost in the crowd. He would do much bet 
ter in a traditional single classroom. A poor te 
teaching experience could be devastating to such 
child. 


Grandmother's school actually incorporated the } 


best of both systems. Her one-room school provide 
the opportunity for different orade levels in the 
same space. The teacher was able to provide indi 
vidual attention, especially since she often had 
the opportunity of taking one child through several 
years of schoolina. My grandmother's particular 
school was ideal because she had a very good teach} 
er. In the end, that is what makes all the diffe 
ence. There is no way to substitute a qood teach: 
ina method for a poor teacher. 


Carolyn D. Hansen 
Wellsville, Utah 














“YOU CANT TEACH HERE, YOU'RE A WOMAN™ 


In the spring of 1970, when the student upheaval 
erupted following the invasion of Cambodia and the 
deaths at Kent State, the business of learning 
ground to a halt at the college where I was teach- 
ing as it did at most colleges and universities 
across the country. Protest against the way the 
war was going, about which the students felt they 
could do little, quickly shifted to protest anainst 
the way that certain things were being run in my 
school. In the ensuing clash between administra- 
tion and students, what had been a less-than-happy 
professional situation for me turned into an unten- 
able one. In spite of an extremely bleak job mar- 
ket, I felt compelled to resign. 

I thought serendipity had come to my rescue when, 
the very next day, one of my colleaques told me that 
there was an opening at another small college in 
Back Bay Boston and suggested that I apply. He had 
been moonlighting there part-time, and therefore 
knew the Dean of Faculty. “Tell him that I recom- 
mend you," he said. From what Phil told me, it 
sounded like just what I wanted, and I was so re- 
lieved and happy that I immediately went home to 
call the Dean. 

By the time I got home, my elation had aiven way 
to anxiety that someone else would qet there first, 
but the Dean's cheerful "Hello".restored my confi- 
dence. I introduced myself and told him that I had 
heard that they were looking for an English instruc- 
tor for next year. After asking how I had heard 
about the position, he asked, 

"How much experience do you have?" 

"Well, I taught high school English for two years 
and then taught half-time for two years at the uni- 
versity while I got my Master's. Since then I've 
been teaching for two years here." 

Cheerfulness unabated, the Dean replied, "I'm 
sure you're very well-qualified, Miss Lee, but we 
don't have any women on the faculty here. Phil must 
not have realized that." 

Totally. caught off guard, I could only mumble 
something about, "It sounds to me like you need a 
woman then." 

He laughed and said, "Well, we do have a woman 
down in the library, but we don't have any on the 
faculty. We feel it just wouldn't work out.” 

I said I was sorry and he wished me luck and we 
hung up. The whole conversation had taken less 
than a minute. I was stunned. I couldn't believe 
it had happened. I wished it had not happened, be- 
cause subconsciously I knew then what I must do. 
But at first all I could think about was the work 
I must get started on if I were to be successful in 
landing another job. The sooner I stopped. thinking 
about what had just happened, the better off I 
would be. 

But I could not put it out of my mind. Such 
blatant discrimination really irked me. It was 
hard enough to be self-sufficient without that kind 
of opposition. I felt angry, but at whom? Cer- 
tainly not the Dean. He couldn't have been nicer 
and was not responsible for a policy which no 
doubt had just "always been." Nevertheless, I had 
been raised to believe that if something wrong was 
happening and I could do anything about it, I was 
morally obliged to try to correct or improve the 
situation. 

As I vascillated for several days about whether 
to drop the issue or commit myself to it, I found 
myself thinking of an incident that had occurred 
during my first year of teaching. A good friend 
who taught at the same high school with me became 

. pregnant during the school year. Even though the 
baby was not due until summer, she had to quit her 
job because the schoot district had a mandatory 
policy that women leave after the fourth month of 
pregnancy. 

Millie did not want to quit. She was still] ski- 
ing in her fourth month. She was a good teacher, 
well-liked by her students, and it would obviously 
have been to their advantage to complete the year 
with the same teacher. Last but not least, she 
really needed the money. She and her husband had 
just bought a home in anticipation of their expand- 
ing family; her paycheck was essential to their 
being able to move in. 

However, neither tears nor reason prevailed upon 
the school administration to retract the rule. 

"You should take it to court," I pleaded with 
Millie. “Anything so clearly unfair to women would 
surely be declared illegal. You no doubt could get 
somebody to sponsor the case in a class action suit. 
Think of the service you would be doing half the 
human race! It would be interesting and fun and 
you might even become famous, to say nothing of win- 
ning at least your lost salary."* 

But Millie's enthusiasm for her cause did not 
match mine. Years later, when I was expecting my 
first baby, I could understand*why the prospects of 


a two-year court battle were not appealing to Millie. 


Memory of this experience pricked me as I tried 
to rationalize to myself why I should just forget 
about that phone conversation. My case was not as 
interesting or significant. as Millie's, but I was 
the only one who could attempt to change the situa- 
tion, and I finally decided I'd better give it a 
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try. In making that decision, I also determined 
that I would have to be prepared for a lot of red 
tape and delay; hence I could not place any hope 
for a solution to my own employment problem in the 
outcome of the legal action. 

Within that framework, I went to see the Massa- 
Chusetts Commission Against Discrimination. From 
two years of reading the advertisements on the MTA 
as I rode to work each day, I had picked up the in- 
formation that the MCAD was the place to start. _ As 
it turned out, I needed to go no further. The of- 
fices of the MCAD were archetypal government-blah-- 
grey steel desks, beige walls, and tile floors some 
color between grey and beige but complementing 
neither. The people working there, however, were 
anything but officious. They welcomed me and imme- 
diately reassured me that I had more than a petty 
grievance. The lawyer who handled my case told me 
that my case was particularly interesting because 
they received very few sex-discrimination complaints 
even though, they felt, it was widespread. 

There was no red tape, but my estimate about de- 
lays was correct. The Dean went to Europe for the 
summer before the investigation could get underway. 
When late September arrived and the legal work was 
just beginning, I took a part-time job for a few 
hours each evening since I had been unable to find 
anythina in my field over the summer. 

At first the investigation was hindered by the 
refusal of the school to cooperate. When the law- 
yers they had hired explained to the school offi- 
cials that they were legally obligated to permit 
the investigation to take place, it beqan to move 
more quickly. By late November the investigation 
was finished and the hearinao date set. 

I was looking forward to meeting at last the man 
who had precipitated all this trouble. As we qath- 
ered around the big conference table in the hearina 
room that mornina, I scrutinized the faces of each 
of the men seated on the opposite side of the table, 
trying to figure out which was the Dean. As it 
turned out, all three were lawyers representing the 
school. The only other people seated around the 
table were the Commissioner and her secretary, my 
lawyer, and a couple of observers from the MCAD. 
How puzzling and disappointing that the Dean had 
not come. 

The hearing began with my lawyer presenting his 
case: the alleged phone conversation, the fact 
that a faculty member had been hired late in May, 
and the fact that there were no women on the facul- 
ty. He concluded by uraina that the Commissioner 
find "probable cause"--i.e., that she find the 
college guilty of discriminatina against me in 
violation of Title VII of the 1964 Civil Riahts 
Act. When he concluded, the defending lawyers 
presented their case. The Dean, they said, was in 
the hospital and could not be there. However, he 
had no recollection of havina said that the school 
would not hire women for the faculty. Indeed, he 


could not have said anything that stupid because 
everyone knows that it is against the law to dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex in employment, and 
even if they were doing it, which they were not, 

it would be a disaster to admit it. At once I felt 
an immense wave of pity for the Dean. His ivory 
tower had been shot out from under him, and he 
hadn't realized that it was even under seige. No 
wonder he couldn't face me. I would have liked to 
tell him that I held nothing against him personally. 

The arguments continued for another hour, and 
then the Commissioner ruled. She did not find the 
school guilty in my case. Rather, she determined 
that the position for which I had inquired had al- 
ready been filled even though the Dean had seemed 
unaware of it. (The Dean's absence was a decided 
advantage to the other side here.) However, she 
found the college to be in violation of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and ordered them to institute 
an affirmative-action program which would be super- 
vised by the MCAD. When I saw how eagerly and 
gratefully the lawyers accepted that verdict, I 
realized how frightened they were. I felt pleased 
with the outcome, but my lawyer was bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

"We lost," he said. "What did they get? A slap 
on the wrist, and nothing will change. And what 
did you get? Nothing!" 

I assured him that I had gotten everything I had 
hoped for and, in addition, the satisfaction of 
seeing "due process" in action; indeed, I had ex- 
perienced the exhilaration of being at the center 
of it. Whether any improvement actually took place 
was now out of my hands. We went out to lunch to 
celebrate, and I closed the door on that incident 
in my life. 

Recently, I realized that the acid question must 
be faced. With trepidation I sent away for the 
current catalog of that college. Half expecting 
the worse, I was pleased to find that there are now 
four women listed on the faculty. Not a great num- 
ber, perhaps, but certainly a significant improve- 


"ment, especially considering that the college is 


not large and has no doubt been affected by the 
crunch that has hit all of higher education in re- 
cent years. Oh yes--one more thing: the librarian 
is now a man! 
Marilyn L. Brown 
Watertown, Mass. 


*Indeed Millie might have become famous. It 
was not until 1972 that a case challengina the 
legality of mandatory pregnancy leave was brought 
to court. The situation was identical to Millie's. 
The case was appealed and reached the Supreme Court 
in October of 1974. In The Cleveland Board of Edu- 
edtion et.al. vs. LaFleur et al., the Court ruled 
in a 7 to 2 decision that arbitrarily requiring a 
woman to leave her employment because of pregnancy 
was unconstitutional. 
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Condensed from Forum Address 30 September 1975 


When I was informed that I was to be given the 
honor of addressing a BYU forum, I thought that it 
would perhaps be my lot to inaugurate BYU's cele- 
bration of International Women's Year. But Presi- 
dent Oaks beat me to the draw on that particular 
matter, as he does on all matters, by making two 
key speeches on the subject of women's concerns and 
by taking some steps in the University administra- 
tion that are going to be very significant for 
women. Far from feeling cheated out of my oppor- 
tunity to inaugurate our observation of Women's 
Year, however, I am delighted by the vigorous ac- 
tion the President has taken and by what this por- 
tends, but I will add my voice to his on the mat- 
ter of women's concerns at BYU by turning my atten- 
tion for this talk to the implications of feminism 
for BYU and for the larger LDS community. 

Let us begin with a definition. What is a Femi- 
nist? What are we talking about? What does it 
mean to say that Sister Bell is a Feminist or that 
President Oaks is a Feminist? Well, surely you 
could find in 1975 enough definitions to fill a 
semester's notebook. I'm not going to turn to any 
printed definitions but rather give you my defini- 
tion, which I think is simple but useful for our 
purposes. In my understanding, a feminist is a 
person, whether a man or a woman, who believes that 
historically there have been inequities in the edu- 
cation and treatment of women in several or many 
spheres of society and who is interested in cor- 
recting those inequities as he or she sees them. 
That's about the extent of my definition of femni- 
nism. That's about as far as I'm prepared to go 
with a definition that will cover the views of the 
many different people I know who are concerned 
about feminism. To become more specific is to 
start to branch off into different aspects of femi- 
nism about which agreement varies. You'll notice 
that my definition has two corollaries, the belief 
in historical inequities in the treatment of women 
and the concern for righting those wrongs. -I will 
not make an extensive case here for the fact that 
there have been inequities in the treatment of 
women. This is a fact easily substantiated, and 
anyone who is interested in finding out the details 
in specific areas can do so. But, for example: 
Women were not allowed to vote until 1920. This 
was a political inequity. Even today, women are 
paid for the same work in some jobs as little as 
60 per cent of what men in the very same job will 
be paid. This is an economic inequity. Of all 
the people in the world who are illiterate, more 
than 80 per cent are women. This is an educational 
inequity. As I say, there are many different 
spheres in which these inequities can be found, and 
different feminists are interested in correcting 
different problems. You will find individual femi- 
nists enthusiastic about particular concerns here 
as in any movement. 

Let me then now pose a second question. What 
are the concerns of the feminist who is looking 
particularly at higher education? Or to make the 
question even more specific, what is a feminist at 
BYU concerned about? A feminist focusing on educa- 
tion is concerned with it from the very earliest 
years of a child's life. A feminist is interested 
in the way boys and girls are portrayed in chil- 
dren's storybooks, for instance, She is interested 
in the implicit lessons that are taught in the text- 
books used in the early grades, in the textbooks 
used in junior high and high school, in the class- 
es that are offered, in the counseling that is giv- 
en, both formally and informally, in the kind of 
messages that young women receive through their 
educational careers, messages that for years have 
said, “Don't be too smart," "Don't compete with 
fellows." "Don't take certain courses. You prob- 
ably won't succeed. If you do succeed, you won't 
be happy." Many kinds of training and many kinds 
ef conditioning go on long before higher education. 
But let us focus in on higher education. What is 
the feminist concerned about in higher education? 
First of all, that women have equal opportunities 
for scholarships and admissions. And in: that re- 
gard I might say that BYU is moving ahead. The 
President's scholarship, named after the current 
president of the Church and so currently titled the 
Spencer W. Kimball scholarship, is now, for the 
very first year, available to women as well as to 
men. (You'll be interested to know also that the 
prestigious Rhodes scholarship offered by Oxford 
University will probably be made available to women 
very soon.) The feminist is also concerned that 
when women come to college, they are counseled 
wisely, they are told about a full range of options 
for career choices, that they are not channeled in- 
to two or three traditional majors only, that they 
are not, for instance, directed only into education, 
into home economics, into nursing. In April 1975 
BYU granted 1510 degrees to women. Of that total, 
1180 were in two colleges--740 in Child Development 
and Family Relations and 440 in Education. While 
these are fine fields for women, there are many 
other opportunities. There are as. many opportuni- 
ties for women as for men, and it's this message 
that the feminist wants to communicate to the young 
college woman. The feminist is concerned also that 
at a university, a young woman have many strong and 
positive female role models. That is to say, she 
Ought to see women in positions of authority, in 
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positions of success, in positions of achievement, 
and she ought to get the message, indirectly as 
well as directly, that there are opportunities for 
women and there are many options open. 

Another aspect of higher education which has 
been sorely neglected and will take considerable 
effort to reverse has to do with the whole presenta- 
tion of knowledge, the whole organization of knowl- 
edge. While I do not have time to present this 
case here, let me just explain briefly. Nearly all 
of the disciplines--history, art, economics. agri- 
culture, medicine, literature--nearly all of these 
disciplines have been organized by men, developed 
by men, the textbooks have been written by men, and 
they are, by and large, about men. Now the obvious 
thing to say in rebuttal is that most of the great 
achievements of the world have been made by men. 
Well, that is an easy rebuttal. But we are not 
sure that it is entirely an accurate rebuttal, and 
what many feminists are now calling for is a re- 
examination of the whole information basis of vari- 
ous disciplines. We know, for instance, that 
throughout the centuries much of the world's agri- 
culture has been done by women, While not the 
case in our country, women have done much of the 
farming throughout the other nations of the world, 
and therefore it is only logical to assume that a 
great many inventions, discoveries and processes 
in agriculture were developed by women. Even the 
way we divide up history in order to look at it is 
usually on a political (and hence largely male) 
basis, the reign of such-and-such a king, or such- 
and-such an administration, or we take a chronologi=- 
cal look at history. Many scholars now say if we 
look at history from the perspective of the other 
half of the human race, that is the female half, we 
might make very different divisions, we might ask 
different questions about history, and we might 
gain entire new insights if we ask a different set 
of questions. So the‘ feminist is concerned with 
a scholarly, rational review of the actual funda- 
mental underpinnings of most disciplines. As I 
said, this is a large order, but it's an exciting 
kind of thing, It's the kind of thing that has 
gone on before in the history of ideas, and it is 
certainly time for it to happen now. 

But what would the feminist at BYU be particu- 
larly concerned about? She would be interested in 
all of these things that have been mentioned and in 
a number of others. Let me mention just two con- 
cerns out of a great many that interest me. The 
first has to do with what is now fashionable to 
call life-planning. Someone has said that the 
average BYU coed has planned her life up to the 
point of naming her first four children, and beyond 
that she has made no plans. I am very much con- 
cerned that we help our young women to view their 
lives as a series ef changing phases and that they 
use these college years to lay groundwork which 
will serve them in future years. Let us grant that 
most young women who come to Brigham Young Univer- 
sity are planning marriage within four to eight 
years. I would like very much to see us, while we 
have those young women here at BYU, help them think 
through their lives beyond the wedding reception. 
No one, of course, can predict life in advance, 
but there are certain things that we can be aware 
of. We should help our young women gain competence 
and skill in specific areas so that if it were 
necessary for them to earn the family income for a 
short or a long period of time, they could do so. 
If they were widowed, if they were divorced, there 
would be a solid base of skill and college training 
on which they could build. I hope that we would 
encourage every young woman to plan for her years 
after child rearing. Certainly child-rearing years 
are crucial years, key years, but thanks to the ad- 
vancements of science, medicine and nutrition, most 
women today have 25-35 years of healthy, relatively 
vigorous life left to them after their youngest 
children have left home. The college years are the 
years to sow the seeds which may not be harvested 
for many decades but which can be nurtured and de- 
veloped and be growing nonetheless. 

You may have read about Sister Camilla Kimball's 
example in this respect. In all the years of her 
marriage, Sister Kimball has continued her educa- 
tion, taking a class regularly every year, except 
for one or two years when they were traveling. 

This is an example of the kind of thing that I am 
talking about. Surely while her children were 
small, she did not have the time or opportunity to 
do the things she can now do, but those habits were 
there, being nurtured and developed, building on 
the knowledge and talents she had gained while in 
college. 

Let me voice my second concern as a feminist at 
BYU, and please keep in mind my definition of femi- 
nism. You may be familiar with the expression 
“separate but equal." Sometimes I have a nervous 
feeling that what we have at BYU is exactly the. op- 
posite. We have “integrated but unequal" education. 
Certainly our young women and our young men are in- 
tegrated. I do not believe that there is any in- - 
stitution in the United States in which men and 
women are so thoroughly integrated as at BYU! But 
I wonder if the young women are rec@iving equal edu- 
cations, or if they are not really ‘receiving educa- 
tions of quite a different charactér than the 
young men; educations in some senses quite inferior. 


Now why would this be so? Of course it has nothing 
to do with what the university offers to the young 
women, or what the administration permits young 
women to take; instead it has to do with an atti- 
tude that I think many young women come with and 
Some of us on the faculty may foster. Sometimes I 
worry that our young women pursue less rigorous 
courses than our young men. Sometimes I wonder if 
they are less concerned about the nature of the 
educational package that they are putting together. 
Integrated but unequal. I would ask the young 
women in the audience today: how eager are you 
for knowledge, how thirsty are you for wisdom and 
the learning that is available to you? What kind 
of priority. do you put on your classes? Do they 
come rather far down on the list after your church 
activities, your social activities, your relation- 
ships with your roommates and a number of other in- 
terests? Most of our young women at BYU are very 
busy. That is not the issue. No one could ever 
accuse BYU young women of being slothful playgirls, 
but I sometimes feel there is not the active in- 
tellectual involvement that there should be, A 
bright young man at BYU usually réalizes that there 
is a certain amount of knowledge and a number of 
ideas he must get into himself, that he must in- 
teriorize and make part of himself, before he's 
equipped to go out into the world and make his con- 
tribution. Sometimes the bright young woman takes 
a more passive attitude. She may be less avidly 
searching and questing than her male counterpart. 
But I certainly don't make this as a blanket in- 
dictment of all BYU women. I do think such an atti- 
tude is more prevalent than it should be, and it 
is more prevalent than the abilities and potential 
of our young women warrant. 

Now let me ask a third question which may be of 
concern to many of you as you hear me, or anyone, 
talking about feminism, and that is the question, 
stated very directly: "Don't the objectives of 
feminism threaten the family as an institution? 
Isn't feminism at its heart inimical to many of the 
principles of the gospel, especially the principles 
of home and family?" Now this is a crucial ques- 
tion . . . but voices that decry the family as an 
institution are not new voices. They've been heard | 
for centuries and they have been identified with 
many different movements. Not just the women's 
movement but with political movements, economic 
movements, and so-called philosophical movements. 
So, this is not a threat that comes anew with the 
feminist movement. More importantly, I am con- 
vinced that only the more radical voices in the 
feminist movement would seriously harm the family. 

It is true, however, that a central thrust of 
feminism is a re-examination of many of society's 
institutions. But re-evaluation does not neces- 
sarily mean rejection, and in fact as I have read 
the writings of many feminists and talked with some 
of them, I have found that as a result of their re- 
evaluation they are going back to family values and 
family traditions with a renewed zest and a renewed 
appreciation of what they mean. I find many people 
expressing a renewed determination to spend more 
time with their children, to spend less time “get- 
ting and spending"; less time after the material 
goods, and more time with the family. Many women 
feminists are not only spending more time with 
their children themselves, but urging their hus- 
bands and helping their husbands to find time to 
be with their children; to do things together as 
families; to work together as a family, play to- 
gether as a family; get close to nature together 
as a family. I see many of these kinds of things 
happening. So, remember that re-evaluation does 
not necessarily mean rejection. While this re- 
evaluation is going on, I certainly think that we 
as members of the Church ought to be involved so 
that we can show our brothers and sisters in the 
world just how important the family is, so that we 
may teach them what God has ordained in the way of 
family and family structure, and the eternal nature _ 
of the family, so that we may show them in specific 
ways how families can operate for the greater growth 
of every member. 

Now one more question. A question that I am ask- 
ed very often when I'm away from campus and rather 
frequently when I'm on campus is this: "Can a per- 
son be a devoted member of the Church, a devoted 
Latter-day Saint, and a feminist at the same time?" 
Let me give two answers to that question. For the 
first answer I would like to cite a kind of evidence 
much revered in President Oaks' field of training-- 
the law. Precedence is an important factor in the 
law, and do we ever have precedent on our side for 
the fact that women can be vital, dynamic feminists, 
and devoted, dedicated members of the Church at the 
same time! Our pioneer foremothers here in the 
State of Deseret in the last century were very much 
aware of what was going on in the feminist movement. 
They were in touch with the great feminist leaders 
of America like Susan B.. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. They not only corresponded with these 
women, but had them out here in Utah, talked with 
them, stumped with them from meeting to meeting. 
They were very active, very much concerned. They 
wrote essays, editorials, letters, pamphlets; they 
worked vigorously for women's causes in those days 
and, at the same time, they went about their work 
in building up the kingdom. I'm talking about such 
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Teaders as Emmeline B. Wells and Susa Young Gates 
and many other women whose names should be better 
known than. they are. 

But when people ask me that question, what they 
usually mean {s this: "Is it possible to be an ac- 
tive, devoted member of the Church, and an active, 
concerned feminist when you know that sometimes 
there's going to be seeming paradox in the princi- 
ples and teaching and goals of these two parts of 
your life? There are going to be some questions 
raised by feminism that seem to be contradictory 
to gospel principles. There are going to be some 
things that are taught in the gospel that seem to 
go contrary to the objectives of feminism." 

Let me give my own personal answer to that ques- 
tion. First of all, it ze a real concern. There 
are questions that come up that seem to be para- 
doxical; there do seem to be conflicts, there do 
seem to be contradictions. I will not deny this. 
Some years ago a colleague of mine asked her fresh- 
man English class for a definition of maturity. 

The class tried many definitions and then a young 
man who was a little older than the average raised 
his hand and said, “To me maturity-means being able 
to live with a few loose ends; being able to live 
with a few unanswered questions." I believe this. 
I believe that we need not become panicked or upset 
-when we see seeming disparities. We can live with 
unanswered questions. 

This same idea of living with a few loose ends 
is expressed by Sister Kimball in a recent Ensign 
article: "I've always had an inquiring mind. I'm 
not satisfied just to accept some things. I like 
to follow through and study things out. I learned 
early to put aside those gospel questions that I 
couldn't answer. I had a shelf of things I didn't 
understand, but as I've grown older and studied 
and prayed, and thought about each problem, one by 
one I've been able to better understand them. I 
still have some questions on that shelf, but I've 
come to understand so many other things in my life 
that I'm willing to bide my time for the rest of 
the answers." (“Lady of Constant Learning," The 
Baten: October, 1975.) 

at is my answer to people who ask if I can rec- 
oncile my religion and feminism. May I share an ex- 
perience with you that I think bears out how truly 
we can trust this principle. I went to Mexico City 
in June of this summer to attend the Tribune of the 
International Women's Year. Before I went to that 
conference, I sought a priesthood blessing as is 
my custom in such travels; and a great priesthood 
leader placed his hands upon my head and gave me a 
beautiful blessing, in which he said, "I bless you 
that you may discern the influences of Satan at 
this conference, for they will surely be there. 
And I bless you equally that you may discern the 
influences of Deity and of righteousness, for they 
will also surety be there.“ Both influences are 
present in feminism, but we have God-given powers 
by which to discern between them. 

The Holy Spirit and the process of clear think- 
ing can solve many problems and answer many ques- 
tions. But where they do not supply the answers, 

T am content to wait. There's no question for me 
where my priorities are or where truth abides. The 
gospel is an eternal, timeless context of truth. 
Feminism is a current, topical, timely matter of 
great concern to me as a woman in the year 1975, 
There need be no clash of priorities here whatso- 
ever. 

Now I would like to answer very quickly a final 
question: just how important is feminism anyway? 
The women's movement is not the greatest movement 
on earth today. The greatest movement on earth to- 
day is the movement of that stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands which is rolling forth, as 
Daniel foresaw, to fill the earth; that is to say, 
the spreading of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
throughout the world. hat is the greatest move- 
ment. But it is my firm belief that the righteous 
objectives of feminism will help accomplish the 
goal of building the kingdom. Elder John A. Widt- 
Soe, of the Council of the Twelve, made a relevant 
Statement: “Women bear joint responsibility with 
men in establishing the kingdom of God. They have 
a common destiny, which as free agents they may at- 
tain or lose according to their own actions." (Re- 
lief Society Magazine, June-July, 1943, p. 273) I 
truly believe that the righteous goals of feminism, 
the wise goals as opposed to the unwise goals, will 
help us prepare a generation of women more fit than 
ever before to bear their joint responsibility in 
establishing the kingdom of God. 


Elouise Bell 
Provo, Utah 


The Mormon girl looks upon her college life not 
as a period of four merry years, not as preparation 
for a keener enjoyment of the good things of this 
world, or for a life of bread winning, but as a sort 
of religious duty, a preparation for the exaltation 
of motherhood. 

Sarah Comstock 
Collier's,130 July 1910 








Book Reviews 


In her latest book a perceptive Mormon playwright 


and poet responds to her discovery of the original 


Woman's Exponent and the Young Woman's Journal. 


Quoting abundantly from these old papers, Carol Lynn 


Pearson addresses the sensitive issues of woman's 
rights which they raise. Her book is not a mani- 
festo. The reader is "loved into peace and sweet 
unselfishness." But for all the gentling, the con- 
Clusions prick as well as please. Pearson's vision 
of woman's nature and potential destiny awakens 
readers to their own opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. 

Whether the main issues discussed in The Flight 
and the Nest are entirely Pearson's or reflections 
of the early Mormon writers who impressed her, one 
cannot be certain; but in any case, they are pre- 
sented with confidence, balance, and gladness, The 
beguiling poem, "On New Building,” on the first 
page raises questions asked by many serious femi- 
nists today: 1) How does a woman strike a harmoni- 
Ous balance between exploring the opening world be- 
fore her and yet preserve the values of the nest? 

2) Is the nest sound for all seasons? 3) For self- 
fulfillment, is it necessary to "fly" into the 
world? 4) Does the world hold “beauties” which 

are needed to enrich the nest? 5) Should every 
woman want to "Glean from God's and man's very best"? 

At the end of the book, Pearson presents her per- 
sonal answers in a letter to her daughters (one as 
yet unborn). But the bulk of the book is devoted 
to the women of early Zion. She informs us that 
the Prophet Joseph Smith pointed out the female 
side of the Godhead over a hundred years ago. 
thermore, he taught that becoming godlike--both 
man's and woman's destiny--required eternal growth 
and learning. The women of early Utah took both 
of these religious tenets seriously and acted upon 
them. In their view restoring woman to her right- 
ful position was related to spreading the restored 
gospel. 

In many cases, the Exponent source cited by 
Pearson could be mistaken for a modern comnentary 
by an LDS woman. For instance, consider the fol- 
lowing: 

Mark you, God did not give him dominion but them. 

Some refuse to concede that woman is entitled 
to the enjoyment of any rights other than those 
which .*. . men may choose to grant her. Others 
are so radical in their theories that they would 
set her in antagonism to man, assume for her a sepa- 
rate and opposing existence: and to show how en- 
tirely independent she should be would make her 
adopt the more reprehensible phases of character 
which men present and which should be shunned or 
improved by them instead of being copied by women. 
These are two extremes, and between them is the 
"golden mean." 

ese pioneer women balanced fervor with good sense. 

All this implies a striving for the highest stan- 
dards in every phase of life--including motherhood. 


Fur- 
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Motherhood is never undersold by Pearson or by her 
Exponent sources. With parenthood come opportuni- 
ties designed to develop qualities of character 
"that do not come so quickly, or in quite the same 
way, from other avenues," she comments. “And... 
the doors that open are more numerous and more im- 
portant than those that close." 

Her materials suggest that fulfilling the role 
of wife and companion should be a joyful exertion 
for the mutual benefit of both partners--not a bat- 
tle for supremacy. The inherent right to exercise 
and develop talent in this relationship is the is- 
sue focused upon mainly, and she handles. the mate- 
rials in such a way that men hostile towards women's 
rights might be moved by the arguments and surprised 
by the advantages afforded the male sex. This from 
the Exponent: 

True adjustment is mutual adjustment. It is 
teamork where each lessens the burden of the other 
by keeping up his own end, pulling part of the load. 
It ts a cooperation in which each contributes hie 
best effort, his peculiar power, unrestricted by 
the dominating influence of the other. 

Having "all things done by common consent in the 
church was a tradition which encouraged cooperation 
between the sexes," Pearson concludes. 

That many women in early Utah did accept the 
eternal vision of woman provided in the restored 
gospel, that they developed their talents, that 
they were encouraged by their families, is indicated 
in the reports and statistics in The Flight and the 
Nest. That so many went beyond their nests to be- 
come doctors, lawyers, legislators, and teachers is 
surprising, but more amazing is to read that most 
of them had families of five to fourteen children 
as well. “Our sphere of action will continually 
widen, and no woman in Zion-needs to mourn because 
her sphere is too narrow," says Eliza R. Snow in 
one quotation, and with this we are made to feel 
the freedom of action as well as the strength of 
purpose in their lives, Pearson indicates that the 
pioneer women did not take their freedom lightly 
but served unselfishly in the church and community. 
She shows how desperately their talents and service 
were needed in the newly developing towns in the 
valley. Their lives demonstrate that “inasmuch as 
you are wise stewards . . . you will find that your 
capacity will increase, and you will be astonished 
at what you can accomplish." 

At a time when ERA and woman's rights have arous- 
ed strong concerns and emotions inside and outside 
the Church, Pearson is to be complimented for her 
balance and good sense which takes into considera= 
tion the rights of men and children as well as women 
and the needs of the world at large. Her amiable 
position makes it easy for all sides to see the ad- 
vantages of an enlightened but responsible womanhood. 


Afton B. Smith 
Wilmette, I11. 


Ester Blanchard Farm, Mapleton, Utah 1920 
Courtesy George Anderson Collection 








Why Did Susa Fail As A Novelist? | 


She Needed More Faith 


When she published her first novel, John Stevena' 
Courtship, Susa Young Gates only vaguely respected 
literature as an art. She knew about plot and some- 
thing about style--and without these she thought a 
book wasn't worth much--but her most practiced skill 
was determining whether a book was "good" or “bad"-- 
whether or not in her view it distorted moral truths. 
She said her “avowed purpose” in writing John Ste- 
vene was to preserve the “beauty and rich emotions” 
of pioneer life. What she really meant to show was 
that homemade gospel was as appealing as eastern 
sophistication. 

John Stevens' Courtship, a love story set in 
Great Salt Lake City and Provo in the midst of the 
Utah War of 1858, can be entertaining. Susa always 
did her homework, this time by reading journals and 
interviewing relatives and other pioneers who wit- 
nessed the Utah War. We learn the general attitude 
toward such as Henry Boyle, the prissy British con- 
vert who buys New York clothes from the Gentile 
firm of Livingston and Kinkeade instead of home- 
manufactures from Woolley & Sons. We watch John 
Stevens’ awful trembling "at the thought of strange 
and scornful men being brought into this peaceful 
valley, and left to corrupt and estrange our thought- 
less youths and beautiful girls." We see 30,000 
tired but purposeful self-exiles lumbering along 
the dusty State Road toward Provo. But mostly we 
hear the silly bantering of Mormon teenagers. 

The book starts out too homey for the epic Susa 
wanted to make of it. Still, there is drama in her 
setting of the saints in a peaceful canyon on the 
24th of July with just a premonition of trouble. 
Unfortunately she tried to write like Kipling (whom 
she admired): 

Oyex!! 


It is a long and a difficult climb into the tops of 
the Wasatch mountains; and it takes hours and hours 
to climb; and the knees grow weak, and the breath 
comes hard, and the body bends to the grass. 
Oyez! Oyex! 

And the news of the evil day may travel so fast or 
travel so slow, good sir, but it travels apace, and 
reaches the hills by a steep and a difficult road. 
And long. are the miles and dusty the path which 
stretch between the rolling river Platte and the 
tops of the Wasatch hills. But men must ride, good 
sire, when they bear the message of evil report, 
for evil finds wings of wind, while good goes only 
by t, good aire. And the men must ride fast, 

the men must ride far, for the miles are many 
and the road is long that stretch between the 
Platte and the Wasatch Hille. 

Oyex! Oyex! Oyex! 


Susa succeeded neither in such lyrical training 
flights nor in recording sound revelations about 
the Mormon world and its people. 

John Stevens seems real enough, certainly more 
real than Abram in Susa's second novel, A Prince 
of Ur, but the most a reader can muster for him is 
a mild affection. 

The Mormon women are kind, dowdy little home- 
bodies whose epic proportions are chiefly in their 
hips. When foibles are attributed to the heroines, 
they are as insubstantial as the virtues, all put 
in to satisfy Susa's own demand for “realism.” 
We're told that Diantha is self-centered and jeal- 
ous in spite of her pragmatism and basic good sense, 
but Diantha gets lost in Susa's yearning for idyl- 
lic women, idyllic in beauty and nobility. Some- 
times the result is farcical: 

Her columed throat pulsated with bowding life 
under the snowy skin, as she moved her pretty head 
from side to side, while the crown of her yellow 
hair which was coronaded in heavy braids around 
and around the shapely head, broke into tiny curls 
on her temples and at the white nape of the neck, 
and was a glittering mass of spun gold in the danc- 
ing flames which heightened both color and quality 
of that mass of silken chara. 

Strange description from the critic who said of 
Anderson's Added Upen: “A habit of idealization 
leads the author into rhetorical fallacies.” 

Perhaps the lack of realism is caused by too 
little fiction and too much of Susa's teenage memo- 
ries and idealizations. She adwits that Diantha 
was “modeled after a woman yet living in the prime 
of her life.” John, she says, was a composite; as 
far as that is true, he is more successful than 
Diantha. Susa may well have recognized that real 
people were too complicated to put on paper and 
that she would have to exercise artistic selectivi- 
ty. If so, she still fell into the trap; instead 
of ecdnomy she gave us stereotype. Her girls are 
littie mothers; her women are big girls; her boys 
and men are protectors and when they aren't they're 
Taughed at. 

An error as devastating as shallow characteriza- 
tion was the mis-estimation of her subject. An epic 
approach demands material with action or restraint 
approaching the magnificent. The Utah War is fas- 
cinating history, the outcome of which prolonged 
poly: and perhaps preserved Mormonism itself, 
but it was political anti-climax. Lot Smith's band 
of Mormon guerrillas, for all their gallantry, seem 
wore like a flurry of mosquitoes than epic heroes. 
With her personal gift for irony, Susa should have 
known that humor would have been a better tack. 


WOMEN IN 





In later works, did Susa's characterization im- 
prove? Prince of Ur, written twenty years after 
John Stevens, is a more respectable attempt at fic- 
tion. Here the villains and villainesses come 
alive; they have motives and conflicts. The preachi- 
ness is less of an imposition, with more careful 
structuring of tone, suspense, and symbolism. But 
amidst all this alert, patient, skillful desianina, 
the story falls flat for the same reason John Ste- 
vens failed: the hero and heroine are porcelain. 

For Susa, the motives of the wicked are open 
game, while the righteous are untouchable. How can 
a reader hate a villain who has a chance of getting 
the best of a supremely pure, sublimely simple, 
grovesauely noble character like Abram? Who can 

ike a Sarai as statuesquely brittle as one of 

her vases and impenetrable as her dustless marble 
walls? In literature as in life, character is all. 
Whether a reader prefers John Stevens’ Courtship 

or Prince of Ur depends on whether he wants his gos- 
pel to dribble or shatter. 

The question must be asked why Susa Young Gates, 
who had the talent, never developed into a mature 
writer. One answer must be the absence of literary 
environment. But authors have come out of other 
literary deserts and blossomed as roses. Susa was 
a sharp student of human nature, with a marvelously 
instructive background. She grew up in the Lion 
House and was honest in her private memoirs about 
the conflicts and eccentricities of the personali- 
ties there. She survived two marriages, one which 
ended in divorce, loss of custody of her two babies, 
and suffering which she confided to only one or two 
people, if them. The second was a heaven-made 
match with Jacob Gates which produced eleven chil- 
dren--six died between 3 and 7 years of age; the 
rest were gifted artists, sometimes brilliant and 
sometimes not very conformist. Susa saw death, 
immorality, genius, goodness; she recognized com- 
plexity in herself and others; she read at least 
watered-down versions of Freud. Yet in her writing 
she lacked depth. Why? 

One guess is that Susa was afraid. Practical 
if nothing else, she was so worried about wasting 
her earthly time in non-eternal pursuits that she 
sold her talent for a mess of soul-pottage. Rather 
than taking the time and risks to develop a talent 
that would slowly, deeply influence a generation 
for good, in her hurry to ae to heaven and get 
others there too, she settled for expediency. 

Second, Susa had an acute sensitivity to the 
Mormon emphasis on brotherhood. A peppery, inde- 
pendent thinker, she was bred to aspects of group 
loyalty which no outside writer on Mormonism has 
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yet grasped. Loyalty to the group meant not criti- 
cizing; fault-finding was a sin not because the 
faults did not exist, but because criticism created 
disunity, gave fuel to the enemies of Mormonism, 
and discouraged potential converts. The easiest 
way to avoid criticism was to avoid examination. 
A more tentative, but more to the point, obser- 
vation is that something in Susa‘s psychological 
makeup limited her perception of what she saw. An | 
emotional rather than intellectual insistence on i| 
infallibility in her father, the priesthood, and 
the Mormon people, was one of the defenses of a 
mind driven by fears. For her parents Mormonism 
was a core of independence which guided them 
through the thick and thin of religious frontier- 
ing; for Susa it was a prop. Instead of clinging 
to the rod, she clung to her parents who clung to 
the rod. When at age forty she fasted and prayed 
for a testimony, the voice which she heard in an- 
swer was her father's: “You know it is true! Never 
doubt it again!" So instead of grappling with her 
doubts, she suppressed them, a poor substitute for 
Suspending them in faith. 
Not that she heard her father wrong. It sounds 
Just like him. But a little more faith, a little 
more receptivity, and Susa might have gained what 
her parents had, and what a writer of lasting lit- 
erature has to have: an assurance that life, in 
all its confusion, is good; that people, with all 
their foibles, are important; and that religion, 
with all its rituals and doctrines, exists to serve 
people. With that foundation, a writer can look ) 
about and recognize what is essence and what is 
distraction. But whenever Susa looked around and 
her insights conflicted with what she thought was a 
orthodoxy, she closed her eyes, assuring herself 
thirty more years of immaturity as a woman, a dis- 
ciple, and a writer. She never really tried walk- 
ae on her own emotional, spiritual or artistic 
‘eet. 
John Stevens is worth reading for its recreation 
of the time of the Utah War and the time of Susa 
Young Gates. Her weaknesses were the weaknesses of 
the era in which she was reared, so that the book 
is far more ine eetrg than she intended. Fur- 
thermore, eighty years later Mormon writers are 
making Susa's mistakes. Our fictional people are 
flat-faced and our poetry is rooted in expediency, 
not for lack of skill but for lack of substance. 
We apparently have a harder time getting at sub- 
stance than other writers, perhaps because it's 
easier for us to lean on our parents instead of 
grappling with God ourselves. 


Rebecca Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








SUNSET 


Sinking to rest! 
‘Mid crimson curtains and clouds of light, 
That hang like gems on the brow of night, 
Whose shadows are softly descending; 
Purpling the lake that was rosy and red 
With a glow from the wings of bright angels shed, 
While over the day-king bending. 


How many eyes, 
With no thought of care to obscure their light, 
As they gaze on thy brilliant departure tonight, | 
Will view it through tears tomorrow? 
To them, through the years that are weary with pain, 
No sunset will e'er beam so brightly again, — 
Grown dim with a weight of sorrow. 


How many souls 
Are passing with thee to the unknown shore, 
While the angel of death plies his echoless oar 
And silently bears them away? | 
And they catch the last gleam-of thy golden light failil 
Where kindred are weeping and friends vainly calling, | 
As they enter an endless day. 

How many hearts, | 
Chilly and dark with the tempest of life, 
Tired of its doubtings, its anguish, and strife, i| 
Watch for the white sails shiver? | 
See how they sink in the pitiless gale, | 
Mark on their white lips the unuttered wail, | 
As they knee? on the banks of the river. | 
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She Needed More Practice 


In the opening of The Prince of Ur, Susa creates 
the splendid architecture, crowded streets, and 
elaborate ritual of an ancient city. She has learn- 
ed a good deal about plot and continuity since John 
Stevens and even more about subtlety. From an 
olive-skinned street peddlar we learn that years be- 
fore, after King Nimrod had ordered a slaughter of 
children, the infant Abram had been secreted away 
to his grandfather in Salem, there carefully school- 
ed in the religious traditions of his father Terah. 
New the fabled Nameless Prince {is returning to 
claim his right to rule Ur. With Susa's flair for 
the rosiantic, he is also returning to two beautiful 


_ kinswomen, Sarai and Ischa, who vie for his love. 


All is not well in Terah's house. A half-broth- 
er, Mardan, worships the gods of Nimrod with a ra- 
tionalization that has perverted the entire house- 
hold except for Sarai: “What matters it how one 
worships outwardly if the heart be right within? 
The God of Noah is not a respecter of persons.” 
Ischa, tempted almost beyond endurance by the pas- 
sions of pagan worship. and the promise of glory she 
will never have as handmaiden to Princess Sarai 
and daughter of a lesser wife, has held herself in 
check only out of hope that Abram will return and 
make her his bride. Upon his return, Abram learns 
that his own father is accompanying Nimrod to Ur 
to dedicate the magnificent new ziggerut (temple). 

The minor characters are the pulse of the novel. 
Here the heavy thread of didacticism in John Stevens 
is softened, the lessons instead woven into the 
fabric of the characters. Each has his personal 
confrontation with the evil in his nature--greed or 
ambition or jealousy--and the individual struggles 
grow in intensity and interdependence until the 
final conflict of good and evil when each meets 
his doom at the dedication of Nimrod's temple. 

Without. exception those who struggle lose, for 
those who escape were never tempted in the first 
place. In her delineation of the “good" charac- 
ters Susa shows her greatest and continuing weak- 


Hymn Of The Mothers Of Men 


For our recreant sons we pray, 0 Lord, 
For our sons who will not pray. 

Who scorn their mothers’ teachings, Lord, 
And shame thee day by day. 

For our wastrel sons we cry, 0 Lord, 

For our sons who will not cry. 

For they serve the god of their appetites, 
And they love and believe a lie. 

Be merciful unto them, we pray-- 

We, the mothers of men. 


Lord, 


A Love Lyric 


0 love, what are you? 
A flower, a gem, a star, 
Wind blown, jewel bright, 
Gleaming afar. 
The dim, mysterious secret of the night. 


Dear love,.where are you? 
In silence, in crowds, in heaven, 
Hushed, whirling, glowing, 
With longing riven 
To love and die, to live and give. 


Then love, who are you? 
A smile, a dagger drawn, a kiss, 
A living, loving, faithful heart 
3 Over an abyss, 
A god upon a crucifix, a child apart. 


ness. Sarai is accused by her half-sister Ischa 
of being “so self-righteous that thou has no chari- 
ty for others who may be quite as good and as wise 
as thou." Technically Ischa is wrong, for Susa 
tells us that Sarai is charitable. But in spirit 
Sarai comes across as cold and remote, sitting per- 
petually in “calm, queenly dignity." It {is doubt- 
ful that even Susa sympathized with her. If her 
heart gives a leap of joy, Sarai gives no outward 
sign; when she walks she glides; and when she is 
torn by doubt her desolation lasts three short 
paragraphs where Ischa's lasts a chapter. Sarai 
even seems passive in her remonstrances with Ischa 
who is slipping quickly into idolatry. Ischa's 
fire is a welcome relief from Sarai. 

Ischa is Susa's best character probably because 
we can watch her evolve from a self-centered girl, 
torn by desires but restrained by her upbringing, 
into a wild, passionate woman who not only embraces 
paganism but becomes its high-priestess. We last 
see her standing by the altar above the “mass of 
writhing, singing, and shouting people": 

Her outer sash was fringed and flowced with 
gorgeous shades of red and blue stuffe, but as she 
slowly swung and bent her supple form, the folds 
wound and betrayed one long, seductive length of 
delicate, white covering which gradually swirled 
around her arms, leaving her body clothed only in 
the filmy, single under-garment worn by the Priest- 
ess of Ishtar. It was Ischa! 

Members of Susa's family who read the manuscript 
protested the explicitness--for the time--of the 
passages dezling with sex, but Susa refused to modi- 
fy them. She wanted to show where selfishness and 
disobedience lead--not to disbelief, unhappiness, 
or loss of spiritual strength, but to utter de- 
pravity. Rather than chuckle at her, we should con- 
sider that her experiences as a teenage flirt in 
St. George led to an early marriage and the great- 
est tragedy of her life, so that she thought she 
knew whereof she spoke. 
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The gaping disparity in Susa's handling of “good" 
and “evil" characters remains a puzzle. She treat- 
ed Abram and Sarai with dutifulness, while the 
warmth and color and understanding were reserved 
for Ischa; Mardan; Terah, the waverer; Nimrod, the 
powerful, crude, captivating king who yet fears the 
wrath of Abram's God; and even Zillah, the dark 
Slave-witch. Was the cause technical error or a 
blind spot in her perception? Rebecca Cornwall 
attributes it to psychological weakness. I am not 
So sure. 

Susa thought in contrasts--never in monochrome-- 
and one of the many contrasts in the book is be- 
tween shepherdly simplicity and urban superficial- 
ity. Her agrarianism may have been a response to 
the height of the railroad and mining period in 
Utah, when Salt Lake and especially Ogden were be- 
coming heterogenous in population and commercial 
and industrial in interest. Mormons were more ac- 
ceptable to society, at the same time wealthier 
and, perhaps in Susa's eyes, more worldly. Many 
Mormon young people, including her own son, were 
marrying out of the faith. The overdone quality 
of Prince of Ur grew out of Susa's sense of urgency 
in warning her people to hold to the faith. 

The Biblical setting also helped to subvert 
realism. In Susa's day one did not tamper with the 
Bible; its heroes were heroic and that was that. 
John Stevens in her first novel was more subtle and 
belfevable than Abram, suggesting that in a third 
novel, on a non-Biblical’ subject, Susa may have 
produced a genuine hero. 2 

Finally, Susa was involved in so many activities 
that it is surprising that she wrote something of 
any worth at all. While reforming the Genealogical 
Society, editing the Relief Society Magazine, med- 
dling in politics and keeping house, she wrote a 
novel far superior in technique to her first at- 
tempt. It is justifiable to suppose that with time 
and practice she could have subdued her romanticism 
and put her sympathetic characters into focus. 


Jean Robbins 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Our footfalls left dry record in the snow 
Like weathered petroglyphs on canyon wall; 
And ere the benediction's last amen, 
Still dryer icy flakes began to fall. 


>~S 








A frigid wind then bit through layered warmth 

To stamp its chill upon each well-wrapped part; 

The pale blue casket, crested now with lace, 

Was lowered: earth hides yet one more vanquished heart. 
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No tears for her who long had yearned to soar {yt WA ) WW 

In freedom from her pain-racked mortal pod; VY) aU ty) ly) 

In acquiescent mood we bade her go V7) LY) ry si 

And bear her dreams, all unfulfilled, to God. Ns y Ny 
n\n VI lav 

Alone that night I fumbled through the shards x i yi . x 

Of sterile years, of ashen hopes unblessed; LY) ¥ Wi RK 

Pathetic souvenirs of misbegotten dreams, Ky) Bi A Leese 





a 
SJ 


Musty hand-worked linens in a moldering cedar chest. 


Their day of fashion fled long years ago, ff 
These fighting cocks in sanguine red; y 
These pillow slips of cadenced cross-stitch opulence 

Never graced her cool, reclusive bed. Ze . 
Napery hand-sewn with infinite detail f ZL Ly 
For every holiday of her on-going years, LOTT U) Ti 


Still folded in its pale blue tissue paper, 
Now soaks the stain of my unguarded tears. 





In passive mien she spent her lonely years; 
Deft stitches mark her route of meek submission. 


Dear thwarted one, did you not yearn to cry, e ° 

Impulsive, for some far-flung heightened vision? They Fired My Friend SHE WAS 
Locked in the pliant role your times required, 

You stitched and stored; consigned yourself to fate; 








But with, at last, your lilting spirit crushed and maimed, They fired my friend She was 

Did you blame? Oh, did you sometimes hate? Because when The way she looked 
They stuck her Through no reason 

Ruth Wilson With a pin Of her own, 
Ps. Costa Mesa, Calif. 
: She didn't bleed. But simply because 

I thought she ought She was kind 
To know To her friends. 
So F told her. And when they said 
But she explained Cut off your left 
It was all control, Ear lobe 
And at night So we'll all be alike 
She Jay awake She did. 
Bleeding And each time it grew back 
Into quart jars She was frantic 
Which she then stored To get the blade 
In the refrigerator. For fear she had 


Betrayed them. 
Susan S. Spacknan 
ke City, Utah Susan S. Spackmnan 
ee y Salt Lake City, Utah 


a 


Why couldn't I have said 


My husband “moves through dooms of love" j 
Or some such thing 4 
To aive form 3 
To what I feel? j 
But words are mostly formless things , 
And how can I communicate? ‘ 
T understand 
But cannot say. : 
a 
Oh yes, I too know a man who F 
Sinas each new leaf out of each tree"; q 
I understand After The Purple Journey 
But cannot say. ; } 
I search for an image to convey my love, ° oy eaey 
Rejecting scent of gardenia, I shall not ask you more : 
Sight of Raindt epale and olive, To turn from your love of the land Respite from Responsibility 
Find suitable only precious thoughts For the siren call of wind and rain ; 
of blue eyes flashing At last I can understand. 
intelligence in a 
tiny face, I will wait as Penelope did Ass ase ee aula within A 
of round, brown, for Ulysses to return, Wen Ss my . Lesh eos ay 
full-of-mischief eyes, Knowing that he would go back, : peyous ly barefoot, we have . 
of almond eyes lost For a woman must live and learn. ome ticklestoe and free-fun play. & 
n thoughts we ma: q 
not ever know. : A woman must wait and hope Quite soon, my natural child and I : 
Our children embody my Tove That the gossamer strand will hold, urosreires beds and willing then 
Look at their dear eyes That after the purple journey, © replace tight, confining shoes, 
and remember. The old love will unfeld. Surprised to find they fit again. 
Helen B. Cannon ( Caroline Eyring Miner Val Camenish Wilcox 


Logan, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 5 Provo, Utah 
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he Frugal Housewife 


Patchwork Cookery 


Heritage Cookbook (Junior League of Salt Lake City: 
1975), $5.50. 


The Junior League of Salt Lake City has put to- 
gether a commendable cookbook. The patchwork quilt 

the cover announces the theme. Chinese, Greek, 
German, Scandinavian, Black, Italian, Japanese, 
Hawaiian, Mexican, English, and Pioneer Grandmother 
recipes unite with more predictable concoctions to 
remind readers of Utah's ethnic patchwork. Histori- 

al vignettes introduce each section of the book,- 
Which includes contributions from well-known and un- 
known cooks from the State House to Gunnison. Al- 
though the Mormon heritage is well-represented, 
both recipes and anecdotes demonstrate that Utah 

is not synonymous with the Saints. 

For readers with an ounce of nostalgia for Zion 
this is a yummy book. There are the usual whipped- 
cream and Jello creations for “ladies luncheons,” 
but there are also trail logs for backpacking, veni- 
Son stews, and ranch rolls to be cut out in undainty 
rounds with a peanut can. Tortillas appear every- 
where, even in the breakfast section, which is one 
of the more enticing segments of the book. German 
Oven Pancakes, for example, are offered with a 
choice of fillings: Strawberry, Cinnamon Apple, or 
Orange Macadamia. For those who find pancakes plebe- 
jan, there is Baked Papaya Mauna Kea, and for those 
who dream gourmet but cook Pillsbury, there is Pat 
Daniels’ biscuit dough which can be mixed, refrig- 
preter and baked (unrisen) any time in the next 
week. 

Candy Rideout is to be congratulated for the at- 
tractive layout and design. The compilers and edi- 
tors (who remain anonymous behind their collective 
title) are to be commended for the historical and 
ecumenical flavor of this book. It can be ordered 
by sending $5.50 plus 70¢ postage to the Junior 
League of Salt Lake City, 2115 Dallin St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 84109. Make checks payable to Heritage 
Cookbook. (All proceeds go to support the group's 
charitable activities.) t 

-T.U. 


A sample recipe from the Heritage Cookbook: 
Refriaerator Angel Biscuits 


1 tsp. bakina soda 

1 tsp. salt 

3/4 c. plus 2 Tbsp. short- 
ening 


1 pkg. dry yeast 

1/2 c. warm water 
5c. flour 

3 Tbsp. sugar 

1 Tbsp. bakina powder 2c. buttermilk 

Dissolve yeast in warm water. Let stand 10 minutes. 
Sift flour, sugar, baking powder, bakina soda and 
salt into a large bow]. Cut in the shortenina. 
Stir in buttermilk and dissolved yeast. Work only 
until well moistened. Put in large, covered plas- 
tic container and refrigerate to use as needed. 
Take out only as much as needed. Carefully roll on 
a well-floured surface 1/2 to 1/4 inch thick. Cut 
with 2 1/2 inch biscuit cutter. Bake at 400° for 
15 minutes. Yield 4 dozen biscuits. 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAGEDY 


One day as I wandered, I heard a complaining 
And saw a poor woman, the picture of gloom: 


She glared at the mud on her doorstep, (‘twas raining), 


And this was her wail as she wielded the broom: 


“Oh! life is a toil, and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will fade and riches will flee, 

And pleasures they dwindle and prices they double, 
And nothing is what I would wish it to be. 


There's too much of worriment goes to a bonnet; 
There's too much of ironing goes to a shirt; 


There's nothing that pays for the time you waste on it; 


There's nothing that lasts us but trouble and dirt. 


In March it is mud; it's slush in December; 
The midsummer breezes are loaded with dust; 
In fall the leaves litter; in muggy September 
The wall-paper rots and the candlesticks rust. 





There are worms in the cherries, and slugs in the roses, 


And ants in the sugar and mice in the pies. 
The rubbish of spiders no mortal supposes, 
And ravaging roaches and damaging flies. 


It's sweeping at six, and it's dusting at seven; 
It's victuals at eight, and it's dishes at nine; 
It's potting and panning from ten to eleven; 
We scarce break our fast ere we plan how to dine. 


With grease and with grime, from corner to center 
Forever at war, and forever alert, 

No rest for a day, lest the enemy enter-- 
I spend my whole life in a struggle with dirt. 


Last night, in my dream, I was stationed forever 
On a little bare isle in the midst of the sea; 
My one chance of life, with a ceaseless endeavor, 
To sweep off the waves ere they swept over me. 


Alas! ‘twas no dream--again I behold it! 
I yield; I am helpless my fate to avert. . ." 
She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she folded; 
Then lay down and died, and was buried in dirt. 


Eliza S. Turner 
published in 1870 


The Houseguest 


Lora came to live with us when Barbara had mea- 
sles and chicken pox simultaneously. For a few 
days, Barbara had been quite miserable so I had 
brought her into my bed so I could reach over and 
check for a zooming fever or hear the first terror- 
izing wheeze that meant croup. Also, being in ay 
bed comforted her, and I could get some sleep. 

In the middle of the night, Barb woke me. 

“Mom, there's a little girl standing by the bed." 

"You've been dreaming, honey." I felt her cheek 
and tucked the covers around her. "I can't see 
her." 

“Well, she's there. Her name is Lora. Her moth- 
er and father have 12 kids and not enough beds. 

Her grandmother lives with them and she has to sleep 
on the couch. There isn't room for Lora, so she's 
moved in with us.” 

"Okay," I said, “tell her to get in on the other 
side of you. My side is too crowded." 

Lora stayed with us for two years. 
scribed her in detail. 

“She sure dresses funny, Mom." 

"What's so funny about. the way she dresses?" 

“Well, she wears long black stockings held up by. 
a kind of an undershirt that has garters like the 
ones on your girdle." Barbara's description of a 
panty waist surprised me. She went on, “Lora's 
dress is brown with little blue flowers in it. 

It's too long. It's below her knees. It has a high 
neck and sleeves all the way down to here. She 
wears black shoes that button up the sides. Her 
petticoat’s made out of the stuff you make my night- 
gowns from. It has a ruffle.” 

“She wears the same clothes all the time?" 

"She says it's okay. She's very neat. Never 
spills." 

“What color is her hair?” 

"It's brown like yours, only she wears it funny. 
It twists-like down her back. Two twists with rib- 
bons on them at the ends. She has blue eyes, and 
she has the loveliest freckles! 

"Those twists are called braids." : 

"Yes, I know. She told me, only I couldn't re- 
member.” cr 


Barbara de- 


The Dangers Of Bathing 


The “Journal of Health" says that the cause of 
weakness after bathing is bathing at the wrong time; 
too great fatigue at the time of bathing; too much 
bathing; too long continued bathing. When one is 
made weak by a bath, he should cease to take that 
bath. There is a great deal too much bathing.car- 
ried on. The use of water in this country has come 
to be, with people whose attention has been called 
thereto, only less dangerous than the use of medicine. 
God has not made the human body to be immersed in 
water all the time. If persons would live rightly, 
they would need to bathe but very little; and one 
of the best ways of bathing we have ever found with 
feeble patients is to have them drink of spring 
water--always drunk, however, in very smal quanti- 
ties at a time--but drunk very frequently, and so 
bathe their skins from the inside. This is one 
kind of bathing that is not dangerous if rightly ad- 
ministered. The best time for taking a bath is at 
that period of the day when the sun is in its prog- 
ress to the highest point in the heavens. Along the 
forenoon is the best time to bathe, other things be- 
ing equal. 

Some, if not all of the above statements, may be 
readily proven to be correct. Directly before or 
immediately after eating is one of the wrong times 
for bathing. An hour at least should intervene be- 
tween the times of eating a meal and taking a bath. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 October 1873 


Lora went everywhere with us. To Auerbach's 
where the unthinking elevator operator closed the 
door too abruptly. Barb screamed. 

“Oh, stop stop! You're squeezing Lora in the 
door. You're killing her! She's caught in the 
door!" Amazed, the elevator operator stopped the 
car, and I grabbed up Barbara and Lora and took them 
sobbing and screeching out of the elevator and up 
the back stairs. 

There was no doubting Lora. We accepted her as 
a member of the family. She had a place at the 
table and her seat in the car, until we got so crowd- 
ed that Lora's folks obligingly bought her a tri- 
cycle. On it, she could always arrive at our desti- 
nation before we did. 

Lora was wonderful to have around. Barbara talk- 
ed to her constantly, and with the windows open, I 
could follow the chattering Barb al] around the 
house. When I couldn't hear the little voice, I 
knew that I should go out to see where she was. For 
awhile, Lora shared Barbara's bed. One night, how- 
ever, Barb called to me from her room. 

"Mama," she demanded, “I need you to be by me." 

“Oh," I answered sleepily, “Tell Lora to lie 
down beside you." 

"Oh, Mom,” Barb was indignant, "You know the two 
of us are getting too big for this crib!" 

The day that Lora left, only Barbara accepted her 
going with equanimity. We had so enjoyed the 19th 
century child. She had been an endless source of 
entertainment. 

“Well, Lora's gone!" Barbara announced at dinner. 
"You don't need to set her a place. She won't be 

ck." 

"Ooh," Sally said in disappointment, “Why did she 
go, Barb? We were nice to her, weren't we?" 

"Yes. She liked you okay, but her grandmother 
died, and now Lora can sleep on the couch at her 
house. She doesn't need us anymore.” 


Rodello Hunter 


Copyright 1973 by R.H. 
Originally printed in the Jac 


All rights reserved. 
on Hole Guide. 
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A Primary Thing 


When you say everyone should do his own thing, 

I couldn't agree more heartily. But actually one 
always does his own thing as he sees it at the time, 
wherever he is, or whoever is in charge. Joseph, a 
young slave, far from his father's influence and 
living beneath the cruel impact of an establishment 
utterly alien to his experience or ideals, managed 
to do his own thing. 

And you've seen your uncle, Sam Mallory, doing 
his own thing when he's the visiting high council- 
man here. You've seen Sam put the whole ward in 
stitches with his nonsense, and then straighten 
each person up in sober-faced concern over his own 
duties. They've had a Mallory on that high counci1 
for years, but your Uncle Samuel Mallory is a high 
councilman in his own right, not a mere replacement 
for Uncle Eli. 

Back when he was my little brother, Sam persist- 
ed in doing his own thing, too, but his main trou- 
ble was finding out what his own thing really was. 

When he was four Mother said, "Sam is old enough 
to walk to Primary between Emma and Eliza and go 
sit with the youngest class when he gets there." 

I was responsible, for Nephi, being the oldest, was 
needed on the farm that summer. 

Sam's thin, expressive little face, with the 
blue eyes that could twinkle with mischief, made 
everyone who looked at him smile. Yet his brows 
were knit with concern when I left him on the bench 
with his little class. 

Later, when someone was reciting a poem, I no- 
ticed Sam whispering with some bigger boys beside 
him. Then, in the pause before the practice song, 
Sam gave his perfect imitation of a dog's sharp 
bark. At home everyone thought this ability was 
cute. But although there were some giggles, no one 
whose opinion really counted thought it was cute in 
Primary. I saw the thin, shiny profile of Sister 
Rice, Sam's teacher, as she looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

After that my concerned gaze was on Sam. He 
wiggled and whispered again. One bigger boy kept 
grinning. When the song ended, Sam barked again, 
and was rewarded with the giggles of his classmates 
and many older children, too. With a look of long- 
suffering patience, Sister Rice reached across and 
drew him to her side, shooing the others over to 
make room. 

After Primary Eliza and I started homeward, both 
admonishing Sam about his behavior. Sister Davids, 
our tall, graceful Primary President, overtook us. 
To look at her full, humorous mouth made me feel 
better. 

“Sam misbehaved during his class, too," she said. 
"Tell your mama that, girls. If she gives him a 
good talking to, he will behave himself next week." 

I said uncertainly, “Eliza and I have already 
given him a good talking to." 

“I'm sure you have, dear," she said, "but you 
must tell your mama, too." 

We really meant to tell Mother, but Eliza's 
friend Sarah said, "My ma would say, 'I guess he 
wants a taste of willow tea,’ and that's what he'd 
get." 

We all had seen this done, and Sam looked 
alarmed, but I knew Mother never did anything worse 
than spank with a seemingly untiring flat hand. 

When we three were alone on the last lap of the 
way to the farm, Sam extracted from his pocket the 
snake rattles Nephi had given him. “I'll give you 
these, Euma, if you won't tell Mother. And Eliza, 
when Nephi gives me some more, I'l] give them 
straight to you," he promised. 

We didn't want the snake rattles, but we knew 
how much he prized them, and that made us know how 
desperate he felt. He tried throwing in his two 
blue glass marbles. 

“We don't want your things, Sammie," I said. 

“We just want you to never do it again. Then we 
wouldn't need to tell.” 

When Eliza agreed, Sam promised solemnly, pocket- 
ed his treasures, and soon was crawling under the 
barbed wire fence to examine a lame pigeon. 

Next week, when we approached Primary, even boys 
wy age urged Sam to “do a dog bark," and he did, 
which was all right because we were still outside. 

“But none of that in the meetinghouse," I said. 

I guess both Eliza and I kept our eyes on Sam's 
class until we began to enjoy the singing practice. 
When that ended, I guiltily remembered Sam, but he 
was no longer in his place. I looked al] around. 
No Sam. 

Then everyone stood up to march, and there was a 
Sudden squeak from one of the big girls on the back 
bench, followed by commotion and giggles. Striding 
to the back with what dignity I could summon, I 
tried to get Sam out from under the bench. I had 
to get down on my knees and drag him. 

What did he do?" I asked one of the big girls, 
under cover of the sprightly march. 

“He crawled under the bench and nipped the back 
of Mantha's leg," she said. 

"Sammie," I hissed, as we brought up behind the 
jase of the marchers, "you'll get your head kicked 
off!" 
wilt. he twinkled at me. “They jump the other 

After Primary the whole Presidency approached the 
unhappy Mallory group. 


"You little girls didn't tell your mother how Sam 


acted last week," reproached Sister Davids. Her 
pretty, full lips had lost some of their usual humor- 
ous curve. 

“He got so scared when Sarah talked about willow 
switching," Eliza confessed. 

"He promised not to do a bark," I said, trying 
to justify our failure. 

"I didn't bark," said Sam. 

Sister Nish, the first counselor, said severely, 
"You girls simply must tell your ma how he's acted." 

Again we consented. 

"If he won't stop it, he'd better not come to 
Primary until he's older," Sister Baker, the young- 
ish counselor said, smiling her benign little smile. 

We proceeded homeward grimly, until we reached 
the lane to the farms. Then out came the blue mar- 
bles again. "Have my glassies, and don't tell," 
Sam urged. His brows knit. His lips shook. Then 
his blue eyes gleamed through tears. 

"We have to tell Mother," I said. 

"No, you don't. I won't do it again.” 

We shook our heads. 

"Please don't tell," he begged pitifully. 

"I won't ever tell Ma on my little brother again," 
said my chum, Annie. "Ma put pepper in his mouth. 
He kept hanging out his tongue and pawing his mouth. 
It was lots worse than just spanking." 

"Mother wouldn't do that, though," I said. 

"She never has yet," said Eliza, “but none of us 
has ever been bad right in the meetinghouse. She 
might do something worse than spanking for that." 

This increased my doubts and my sympathy for 
Sam. Pepper was usually put on the tongue for say- 
ing bad words, I'd heard. And Sam had nipped Saman- 
tha with his teeth, so maybe... 

“Have the blue glassies, Emma." Sam knew I liked 
them. He put them in his left hand, and digging in- 
to his pocket with his right one, produced his lit- 
tle iron streetcar with tiny people inside. “Have 
the streetcar, Eliza." 

I could see Eliza wavering, but I knew how well 
Sam loved his treasures. 

“Unless we tel] Mother, you'll do it again next 
time," I said. “Besides, you deserve to be punish- 


ed. You acted up again when you'd promised you 
wou You deserve the pepper. Doesn't he, 
za 


At her self-righteous "Yes," Sam uttered a strick- 
en wail. "I really won't this time," he pleaded. 
"I don't want to be peppered!" 

What could we do? Next moment he was pocketing 
his possessions and smiling away his tears in qrati- 
tude for our promised silence. 

Monday most of the boys seemed to be waiting out- 
side the meetinghouse for Sam's arrival. 

"Bet you don't dare bark today," teased Will Par- 
ris. 
“He isn't going to," Eliza said. 

"Bark again..." 

“Make the girls yelp. . ." 

"Do something funny again. . ." Voices kept 
urging Sam as we approached the steps. 

“Let us alone!" I protested. 

“Not lettuce alone. Lettuce and radishes!" wise- 
cracked Will. 

"Now you've promised you won't cut up," I remind- 
ed Sam at the doorway. 

"But, Emma, the big boys keep telling me.to," he 
worried. 

“Well, don't you do it," I said sternly. 

. Sam was well-behaved. When whispers and grins 
were directed at him, he carefully watched the Pri- 
mary officers on the stand. 

Our little community loved music. Some families 
were from Wales, and one or two older people had 
tbeen English stage singers before they had embraced 
the gospel. We had a grand chorister. When she 
led us, she always stood on the third step that led 
onto the stand. There everyone could see her and 
be carried along by the sweep of the melody. To- 
day we were learning a lively song about sunmer: 

"Harkl Hark! Hark! 

A bird is singing there in the tree, 

What can it be that it says to me, 

Loud and clear, now plain as can be." 

The chorister was beating time and we were sing- 
ing away. Suddenly a pair of little arms came up 
over the side of the steps and clasped around the 
chorister's ankles. She dashed down those three 
steps toward the aisle just as fast as Mother went 
when the blow snake slithered around her ankle 
while she was picking gooseberries. Her voice 
sort of squeaked, half music and half shriek. Very 
few giggled this time. 

I was up that aisle grabbing Sam before Sister 
Nish could cal] out, “Emma!" I took him back 
where I'd been, and I kept a steady grip on his 
shoulder until the marching. You'd have thought 
his teacher would have watched him better, I re- 
flected gloomily. 

We left Primary totally ignored by the Presidency. 
“They probably think we'll leave him home next time, 
Eliza. I wish we could," I said. 

"I about wish he'd get the measles," said Eliza. 
"Or chicken pox. ‘That would last longer." 

“Why did you grab her, Sammie?" I asked in exas- 


peration. 
"Everybody said, 'You daresn't do something fun- 





hy today,'" he said. “I had to show them. If I 
didn't, they'd think I was scared to!" 

“Well, you'd ought to be. Everybody else either 
knows better or is scared to," I said. 

While we walked up our lane Sam's tears, pleas, 
and offers of the contents of his pockets were re- 
peated, but to slightly less avail. 

"I'll never do anything that's bad in Primary 
again. That was the very last time," Sam vowed. 

The most we would promise was, "We'll see." 

“We ought to tell," I said in an aside to Eliza. 

"But he feels so bad," Eliza said miserably. 

"Maybe something will happen before next time," 
I said. "We might get to leave him home." 

And right after Sacrament Meeting something did 
happen. As Mother was getting us together to go to 
the buggy, she was suddenly surrounded by the whole 
Primary Presidency. 

“We want to speak to you about Sam, Sister Mal- 
Jory. We just can't have another Primary like the 
last three have been," said Sister Davids. 

"Three!" exclaimed Mother, looking bewildered. 
And then, "Why, that's every time Sanmie's been 
there!" 

"Yes," said Sister Nish grimly. 

And then out came the full story of Sam's misbe- 
havior and our failing to report it to Mother. 

Mother looked incredulously at her children, who 
had all three managed to wrong the Church, upset 
the whole Primary Presidency, and disgrace the 
family. 

"We felt so bad," I managed to choke out. 

"Well, I should think so!" Mother said. 
heard of such a thing!" 

On the way to the buggy Mother said, "You knew 
very well you were doing wrong, Sam. You knew how 
to behave in the house of the Lord. And you girls 
knew you should do what the Primary officers said." 

And that was all, except that she added, "I'11 
talk it over with your father tonight, and we'll de- 
cide what should be done." This gave us some long 
thoughts for the remainder of the Sabbath. - 

Monday morning after Father left for the fields, 
Mother talked very seriously to us all. “Sam did 
not show disrespect for the prayers, and that is 
good. But if he knew that much, he also knew better — 
than to do all those wrong things he did. So we 
mist make absolutely sure he won't spoil the Primary | 
again." 

When, to our surprise, Mother began by spanking 
me, Sam may have thought he might get off free again, | 
but Eliza could see which way the cookie was crum- 
bling. Mother gave out the three spankings with her — 
seemingly untiring right hand and Sam's, though last, 
appeared about equal to the others. After the 
spankings we were not sent to our rooms, We were 
all put to work in the garden. 

“Just one big unhappy family," quipped Nephi. 

"You don't need to feel so smart," said Eliza. 
"If you had been there, you'd have had to go to the 
shed with Father." 

“If I had been there," corrected Nephi, "Sam 
would have got a good talking to ora little spat 
the first day, and that would have ended the whole 
funny business!" 

“I didn't think she'd spank us for being sorry 
for the little scamp," I said. 

"Those big spanks she gave weren't funny," said 


"I never 


Sam. 
"You already knew she gave big spanks," Eliza 

said reproachfully. 

In the afternoon, freshly scrubbed for Primary, 

we set forth. 

"The big boys will tell me to bark like a dog," 
worried Sam. “If I don't, they'll think I'm afraid 
to. I don't want them to think I'm scared." 

"You have already done it,” I pointed out. 

"Yes, but they'll think I daresn't do it now." 

"You'd better be afraid to do it," I said. 

In Primary I watched Sam as furtive whispers 
were directed at him. Then he whispered back, and 
I could see by his profile that his smile was twin- 
kling full tilt. Suddenly the other boy looked 
utterly abashed and became a model of good demeanor. — 

After Primary a few big boys gathered around us. 
"You didn't do anything funny today, Sam. Are you 
scairt to?" someone teased. 

“If you're not scairt to, bark like a dog next 
time, Sam," coaxed Will, 

Sam clasped my hand hard and skipped high, merry 
skips. "I did do it!" he said. "I did dare. But 
you guys didn't, Not ever. If you want something 
funny next time, you do it. But you're scairt to!" 

Then I knew what Sam must have said to abash that 
boy in his class so thoroughly. I was amazed at 
how easily and naturally he could face about when 
he saw the need and the wisdom of making a change, 

During that summer and the years which followed, 
my brother Sam has done his own thing at every 
stage of the game. Through mistakes and through 
triumphs the thing Sam has done has been charac- 
terized by fun, sprinkled more and more liberally 
with common sense each year. He had said to Eliza 
and me, "I'll never do anything that's bad in Pri- 
mary again," And I don't believe that he ever did. 





Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 
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Without Doubting 


"Do I have to go home, Grandma?” 

“No, Jimmy," Enid said, tousling her grandson's 
curls and lifting him for a kiss, “I'm going to 
pick up your mom at work and she will come and do 
Some laundry, and then we'll all eat dinner togeth- 
er." 

“I wish I could come here the other d-days be- 
beside S-Saturday and Sunday." A slight stutter 
marked the intensity of the small child's thought. 

"I wish you could, too, Jinmy, but Grandma has 
to work on the other days, and no one else is here." 

Waiting in her car outside the convalescent hos- 
pital until time for Julie to come off duty, Enid 
breathed deeply of the clear spring air. Five 
months of steady employment here among her "sweet 
old people" had brought a strong desire on Julie's 
Part for formal training in the field. Her amusing 
anecdotes, arising from experiences with the pa- 
tients, were laced with love and compassion. 

“Some of those dear old souls are so out/of it, 
Mother," she had once confided, “that they do some 
really funny things. There's one lady--she's been 
a Ph.D. in her time and quite a linguist. When 
she's lucid, we have delightful conversations in 
Spanish and French--but she goes into this sort of 
reverie occasionally where she joyously paints her 
bed frame and her face and hands and arms with her 
own fecal material. One girl, a new employee, was 
asked to clean her up but started vomiting and 
Couldn't, went home, and hasn't returned." 

It would be difficult, indeed, thought Enid, to 
match the nobility of spirit of this daughter whose 
Cheerful performance of menial tasks was providing 
rent for her tiny house two blocks: away and food 
for herself and her four-year-old son--this daughter 
who had more recently trimmed off her excess weight 
and successfully stopped smoking. All these by her 
own time clock, with no suggestion nor duress from 
anxious family members who had learned to be silent 
in these matters and let their yearning turn to 
prayer. 

“Hi, Mom!" said Julie as she stowed her hemp bag 
on the floor of the car and sat down beside her 
mother. “I hope I didn't keep you waiting too long. 
There were some flukey little things that kept us 
hopping toward the end of the shift, and Mrs. P 
adorned herself and her surroundings with you-know- 
what three times today.“ Her voice held no com- 
plaint. 

The glow faded from the green day, laundry ser- 
vants hummed away on the screened porch, and food 
fragrances floated from the kitchen. 

"Tom, please sweep those upper steps outside. 
Don't wait until you have to be reminded again," 
pleaded Enid. 

“But I don't know where the broom is!" Tom's 
eleven-year-old treble voice was doubled-edged 
with complaint and imperiousness, eliciting from 
his eldest sister the comment, 

“Mom, you and Dad certainly are more lenient 
eich him than you were with us when we were grow- 
ng up." 

Enid removed the broom from the laundry area 
and took it outside to Tom. The delicate early 
evening air relayed to her appreciative nostrils a 
pleasant mix of new-cut green, upturned earth and 
fragile blossoms, reminding her that all along the 
street householders had made thank-offerings for 
recent rain by clipping grass and sprucing up their 
yards, abloom with white and pink and yellow. 

‘As Tom scurried up the stone steps with the 
broom, his mother's eyes followed to the garden 
area beyond. Earlier in the day Howard had shovel- 
turned the jp soil while his small grandson buzz- 
ed around him like a blue dragon fly on the myrtle- 
covered hill. 

The peace of that day's simple pleasures was 
layered deep in Enid's heart as she returned to the 
Jaundry area and observed her daughter's fine-boned 
hands folding her white uniforms and her young son's 
socks and T-shirts and packing them, still warm from 
the dryer, into a wicker hamper. 

There hung between the two women in the twilight 
ten years of trauma which was winding down as quiet- 
ly as this soft spring day. Julie's comparison be- 
tween early and late child-rearing methods within 
the family drew Enid's thoughts back through tempes- 
tuous times in Julie's adolescence when endless de- 
bates between mother and daughter found each so 
busily shoring up her own defenses that neither lis- 
tened to the other's heart. 

Was this the springboard to the subsequent soul- 
shattering events that severed them for so long a 
time? It had been several years since Enid had felt 
any inclination to worry the tired old question into 
yielding a simple answer. Time had left its lesson: 
there are no simple answers, Time, too, had turned 
the specific, localized pain of one daughter's re- 
bellion into the generalized symptoms of a national 
disease--endemic but less virulent than when first 
manifest in the chaotic mid-sixties. Mother and 
daughter had somehow survived and somehow, also, 
had the nation. : 


Enid's quiet gaze took in the lean economy of her 
twenty-eight-year-old's classic beauty, her middle- 
parted dark hair drawn primly back, oval-lensed 
glasses bridging her pretty nose. 

"I wonder if you're aware of the difference," 
continued Julie, pursuing her original train of 
thought, “between the way you handle Tom and the 
way you handled us." th 

It was a simple question, free of virulence or 
criticism. 

"We are aware," conceded Enid, "and we aren't 
quite sure why there is one. Each child is differ- 
ent; each year is different. We try to make im- 
provements. Tom has a temper that flares rather 
quickly sometimes." 

"Yes, I've noticed." 

“We think it may have something to do with his 
being our youngest and having to take a lot of 
Static from Joyce and Joan." 

“Don't you think being so easy with him will 
spoil him?" 

“I wouldn't say we're easy. When he lets his 
temper get out of hand, we step in and discipline 
him. We're trying to give these last three chil- 
dren the feeling that we love them and approve of 
their existence even when we can't approve of their 
behavior. The idea was there when you were growing 
up, but the application lagged." 

“Do you ever wonder what kind of people you will 
be turning out from this second batch of kids?" 
asked Julie, removing a load of clothes from washer 
to dryer. 

"Quite often," mused Enid. “Parenthood is like 
being on a tightrope between too much leniency and 
‘too much strictness. We're always afraid we'll 
tilt too far in one direction and fall off. When 
you and the others were growing up, we thought every 
issue was a life-or-death issue. We had to weigh 
every request you made," 

“How well I know," said Julie. "You were pretty 
uptight about everything." 

"Scared silly and often on the edge of hysteria. 
We'd never been parents of teen-agers before." 

“You're using a cliche, Ma." 

“Come on in to dinner, you impudent child." 

Howard gathered the family as Enid removed the 
salad from the refrigerator and set steaming bowls 
upon the table. 

“May I ask the b-blessing, Grandpa?" asked Jimny, 
his round eyes fixed solemnly on Howard's face. 

His grandfather nodded. ee 
Afterwards, Enid's soft comment to Julie, "He's 
got the ritual down pat, but we can never understand 

those last five words," was picked up by Tom. 

"That's because ke doesn't understand them," he 
said in a slightly acid tone. 

"Well, Julie," commented Howard, steering the 
conversation away from personal matters, "how were 
your dear old people today?" 

“Do you remember Elsie Howell, Dad? She used to 
be the town librarian." 

“Don't tell me she's a patient there.” 

"No, but her mother is. A very ancient shriveled 
little thing--quite timid and cowering a lot of the 
time. But she responds to praise. Today when I 
said to her, 'You're such a lady,' she sat up 
straight and boomed, ‘Well, thank you, thank you,’ 
and then let out a great big burp.” . 

“Julie, I hope there's someone like you in our 
rest home when our time comes," said her father as 
the laughter subsided. 

"The vegetables tasted really good tonight, Mom," 
said Joan as she began to clear the table. 

“You've lost some weight, haven't you?" asked 
Julie, looking at her sixteen-year-old sister. 

“Five pounds," Joan responded, pleased that her 
progress had been noticed, “but I've got five more 

Ay 


w 


go. 

"Well, I'm glad I'm not dieting," declared four- 
teen-year-old Joyce, "'cause then I couldn't have 
Julie's bread pudding. Mmmm! It tastes like a 
Christmas dessert." 

“Must be the citron," murmured Julie. Excusing 
herself from the table to collect her belongings, 
she called back, 

“I'm leaving Jimmy's white shirt. Will that be 
okay instead of sending it with him tomorrow morn- 
ing for Sunday School?" 

“Howard,” said Enid, "would you mind carrying 
Julie's hamper down to the car?” 

"Oh, no, Dad," said Julie, coming in, "don't 
bother. It's already down there." - 

Howard hugged his daughter and tossed his grand- 
son in an affectionate farewell as Enid found her 
keys and went out the door to take them home. 

As the car descended to the highway, Julie said, 
“Oh, by the way, Jimmy has some fast offering 
he wants to bring tomorrow. And when you bring him 
home after I'm through at work, I'll walk the three 

blocks into town and meet you at the art show in 
the bank parking lot. That way you can be on time 
for Sacrament meeting.” 


Julie had regained her fluency with the terms. 
When would she again embrace the doctrines? There 
were still wide areas in the relationship where 
everyone must tread most carefully, as on shards of 
broken glass. Not many weeks before, Julie had re- 
fused a simple, direct invitation to attend a meet- 
ing. : 
With the car emptied and the laundry carried in- 
to the small house, Jimmy proudly showed his money. 

"This is for the Church, Grandma." There was 
one copper cent and a Malaysian coin. Julie smiled 
at her mother above her son's head. Enid pressed 
her cheek against her daughter's and received a 
brief, warm hug. 

"You add so much to our lives," Enid said with 
honest conviction. 

Turning out onto the street, Enid shifted gears 
and headed her car toward home, cataloging some im- 
pressions lingering from the moments there in Julie's 
house. The bottle of wine was in its usual place 
upon Julie's kitchen cupboard, of course, but the 
red liquid stood at the same level it had been the 
week before. 

Thinking of Jinmy's fake coin, Enid’s mind turned 
contentedly upon the hope that one day Julie would 
Present the real coin of repentance and make a full 
return to the faith she thought she'd outgrown. 

It was more than a hope, it was a belief--for 
there had been a promise given. The promise was 
the reason they could wait--giving over to God's 
hand, to be accomplished in his own good time, what 
the whole family most earnestly desired. 

It was a good man, a godly man who, bestowing 
quite another type of blessing, had made the promise. 
How many years ago had it been--eight? nine?--when 
the good man had departed from the context of his 
message, not knowing their anguish. Enid had memo- 
rized it word for word, it had surprised her so and 
cut so to the center of their heartache: 

“And I bless you that through your faithfulness 
and that of your sweetheart none of your children 
will be lost to you in the eternities." 

The message was directed to her husband. Listen- 
ing to it, startled by it, Enid's tears had flowed 
freely. Out of the soul-searing anguish and frus- 
tration she and Howard had experienced as they tried 
to piece together their shattered little kingdom had 
come this peaceful promise, this healing balm, this 
source of perennial quietude. They need only be 
faithful. They need only continue doing that which 
they had done--but now and ever forward into time, 
without distress of spirit, without doubting. 


Evalyn M. Sandberg 
Ojai, Calif. 
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The Sisters Speak : 


For this issue of Exponent II, this colwm fo- 
euses on the Relief Society. The question asked of 
sisters around the world was "What aspects of Fe- 
lief Society are most gratifying and helpful to 
you as a Mormon woman?" Here are the responses we 
recetved: 

Anne Carroll P. Darger calls Los Angeles her 
home, although she is presently living in Cambridge, 
Mass., while her husband Stan attends Harvard Busi- 
nese School. Anne Carroll attended the University 
of Utah and Wellesley College, from which she re- 
cetved her B.A. in English literature in 1974. The 
Dargers expect their first child in February. She 
urites: 

The greatest part of the satisfaction and growth 
I derive from Relief Society comes from my partici- 
pation in the Visiting Teaching Program. The op- 
portunity to spend a full day each month with one 
special companion sister and visit and share with 
four fine women in the Boston area is one of my fav- 
orite responsibilities and blessings. 

A particularly close relationship is developed 
between teaching companions, I am thankful for the 
chance to plan lessons and to carefully consider 
the needs of our sisters together with my companion. 
Through our shared concern, we learn more about 
each other and grow in mutual respect. 

Visiting Teaching provides an opportunity to know 
and learn to love four sisters in the ward especial- 
ly well. The thought-provoking lessons lend them- 
selves to the sharing of sacred experiences and 
feelings. 

Visiting Teaching meets a personal social need 
by providing an introduction to four potential 
friends--and their four different life styles. In 
learning about the interests of the women I visit, 
my horizons are broadened. I feel a responsibility 
to support my new friends in their activities. For 
example, one of the women I teach is the choir di- 
rector of our ward; therefore my attendance at 
choir practice has been more consistent than it 
might otherwise have been. What a blessing this 
has been to me! This fall I learned several 
choruses of the Messiah that I had never heard be- 
fore and I am now beginning to enjoy Renaissance 
music. 4 

An occasional outing or special activity also 
adds to the enjoyment of this calling. One month 
last fall my companion and I and one of the women 
we teach loaded all of the children in the car and 
went to McDonald's for lunch and then out to Welles- 
ley to tour that beautiful campus. Last month we 
turned our monthly visit into a homemaking meeting. 
One of our new friends prepared a delightful repast 
and my companion taught us how to make corn husk 
doll nativity scenes. 

My companion and I generally do our Visiting 
Teaching during the first week of the month. As 
a result, it never seems like a chore. Because our 
appointments are made early each month, they seem 
to our new friends more like visits than dutifully 
fulfilled obligations. 

One of the reasons Visiting Teaching is so plea- 
surable and meaningful this year is that the people 
we teach are so responsive and appreciative. For 
them and for this calling, I am truly thankful. 

Cheryl Smith lives in Belmont, Mass., with her 
husband, Lonnie, and thetr two daughters, Kristen 
and Miriam Kay. Cheryl was raised in Ogden, Utah, 
md graduated from Utah State University in English 
in 1967, She writes: 

Relief Society! What other club or arganization 
an and has offered so much to any woman who wants 
o take advantage of it? 

Coming from a family of six boys and living far 
away from Mother probably makes my appreciation for 
iny female companionship much stronger. Whatever 
she reason, I have always enjoyed Relief Society 
neetings and the women I have met through it. In 
seven years of marriage, we have lived in eight 
wards. The Relief Society has given a stablizing 
ingredient that I have needed. 

In this day of a "worldwide Church" and "lengthen- 
ing our stride," I feel that the Cultural Refinement 
lessons are an inspired part of our program. Pres. 
Kimball has expressed the need for “love and under- 
standing and for building bridges of friendship," 
and the goal for these lessons is to “obtain a 
knowledge of history, and of countries, and of king- 
doms, of laws of God and man, and all this for the 
salvation of Zion." (D. & C. 93:53) For those of 
us who have not traveled widely or have forgotten 
those early school lessons, this is an excellent 
introduction to learning more of the lands, customs, 
cultural arts and heritage of our many sisters 
around the world. 3 

One of the most challenging and frustrating jobs 
I have had in Relief Society was teaching those Cul- 
tural Refinement lessons for two years. This became 
an exciting learning experience for me, but I became 
so involved in each country that my greatest frus- 
trations arose in trying to cover even sketchily 
all the material found in the lesson. Every section 
could easily absorb the alloted fifty minutes, and 
I found myself talking too fast and in danger of 
giving a junior high school geography lecture un- 
less I carefully concentrated on inviting outside 
participation. However, there were so many sisters 
and missionaries who had traveled to almost every 
country we covered that finding first-hand accounts 
was seldom a problem and always made that lesson 
more "real" and interesting. 

My husband's job calls for overseas traveling 
and I have family members living in three countries. 
The glimpses. I have gained from these lessons help 
me feel more involvement, interest, and a sense. of 
sharing what they are experiencing today. Certainly 
my own desire to travel has been heightened. . Each 


month's lesson, however, makes it more difficult to | 
deci ie where to go first. 3 


Sister Elizabeth Laefler of Cheshire, England, 
has contributed some of her poetry and short stories 
to our paper before. Here she comments on some of 
her experiences with the Relief Society and shares 
some thoughts on what it ts like being a non-Ameri- 
can member of the Church: 

I am delighted to hear that you take an interest 
in the sisters overseas. We often feel that the 
American sisters are completely out of touch with 
us and the conditions under which we live and the 
struggle the local Relief Societies have to face. 
To give you some idea of what I mean: just now, 
at Christmas, our own old traditional tunes are 
altered to suit the American tastes or ideas. Our 
children learn our own ones as babies and also later 
on at school. It is very hard to make them suddenly 
learn somethina quite different. As pianist in our 
small junior Sunday school, I simply play by ear 
what they know and love. 

At a short-story competition in the Relief Soci- 
ety Magazine some years ago, the first prize was 
awarded to a story telling of an American girl in 
the forces and an American soldier meeting by acci- 
dent in London during the war. They spent a nice 
day together and amongst other things watched the 
changing of the Guards at Buckingham Palace, a great 
tourist attraction in normal times, but during the 
war, since the military display of red and tartan 
uniforms would have attracted at least as many bomb- 
ers, the whole parade was cancelled for the duration. 
This is one instance that made some of us furious 
and others laugh, according to temperament. But 
such an obvious untruth made you doubt the whole 
tale; how would you feel if I told you that I was 
impressed by the qreen tiles of the President's 
home in Washington? 

The medical care lessons in the present book 
are obviously meant for people who have no access 
to doctors or medicines. This is one of the few 
advantages in Britain (unless our doctors really 
go on strike, as they threaten to do just now). 

Please do champion our cause in your paper; we 
can do with it. 

Charlotte Johnston is a stake Relief Society 
president in the Chicago area, where she has long 
resided with her husband, Pete (who was recently 
called to be president of the Hyde Park branch). 
They have three children, one of whom is presently 
serving a mission. Charlotte and Pete are old 
friends of Exponent II. She writes: 

I have loved my calling in the Relief Society 
stake presidency. I feel that much more of an ef- 
fort is being made to hear our questions and our 
feelings about the diverse needs of women. -It is 
good to know that our feedback is being heard. 

Relief Society attendance is down all over the 
Church, Women have many pulls on their time and 
interests which need to be recognized. The General 
Board is putting great emphasis on reaching aZZ the 
women of the Church. One of the beauties of the 
Relief Society is that it brings women of all aaes 
and from many different backgrounds and situations 
together. This is a real blessing. 

Our stake is far-flung geographically, and the 
women come from varied economic and social back- 
grounds. We have many converts, many working women 
and part-member families. We understand the impor- 
tance of Relief Society in our stake and our stake 
president has urged us to increase participation of 
all the women in it. One of the ways we think we 
can increase attendance is by incorporating more 
participation--involvement by class members and a 
freer exchange of ideas in the reqular classes. We 
feel that it's crucial to recognize that we are in- 
dividuals with different life-styles, capacities, 
interests, priorities, and that presidencies, class 
leaders, and class members should always keep this 
range of background in mind. 

Women should not leave Relief Society depleted, 
feeling that it places other demands on their lives. 
They should feel filled by a stimulating discussion, 
be spiritually fed, have learned a new skill, and 
have the feeling that someone understands and cares 
about them. Women need to be taught to be more 
proficient in their many roles as mother, wife, 
visiting teacher, cook, teacher, Church member, and 
caretaker of the sick. Women need to learn to be 
compassionate and to express compassion to others. 
They “need to Jearn basic Gospel principles and how 
to increase their testimonies. Relief Society 
should also be fun. If it is to truly serve its 
purposes, Relief Society must develop the whole 
woman--a woman happy with herself and sensitive 
to the needs of others. 

In an interview I had this summer with Sister 
Boyer, a counselor in the General Relief Society, 
she said that Relief Society should be a real, con- 
crete learning experience. The thought came to me 
of how meaningful it could be to help women cope 
with difficult situations they may be facing. I 
became really excited thinking of how women who had 
experienced an event could help other women who 
were anticipating the same event. Areas where this 
could work are mothers talking to daughters about 
sexual aspects of womanhood; preparing pregnant 
women for childbirth with special helps for those 
who wanted to nurse their babies; teaching women 
the signs of cancer; preparing those facing a hys- 
terectomy or mastectomy; preparing women for meno- 
pause; helping women cope with a handicapped child; 
helping women face the possibility or actuality of 
widowhood, especially helping them to understand 
how to arranae their finances if widowed; helping 
women to face a terminal illness in the family. 

Sister Barbara Smith, the General President of 
the Relief Society, in a talk given in a Welfare 
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meeting in April conference, urges us to feel re- 
sponsible ourselves for making Relief Society work. 
She quotes D & C 58:26-28, "It is not meet that I 
should command in all things . . . be anxiously en- 
gaged in a good cause . . . for the power is in 
them." She feels that we should be self-starting, 
not waiting to "be commanded in all things," self- 
less, anxiously engaged, and self-reliant for the 
power is within us. 

In keeping with this advice, we as a stake presi- 
dency have tentatively planned a series of work- 
shops in May for the women in our stake, which will 
concentrate on some of the above-mentioned items. 
While many of these have a biological aspect, we 
will not attempt to replace the family doctor, but 
rather help women ask questions of their doctors 
that are meaningful. We want to concentrate on 
developing special insights into the needs women 
have to be appreciated and we hope to help women 
recognize and appreciate themselves for being them- 
selves. We are inviting all women in the stake 
from fourteen up, and we hope to provide something 
for all the women who come. 

Our last letter comes to us from Nedra Williams 
of Rexburg, Idaho. She tells us something of her 
life and her experiences with Relief Society there: 

I've just been released as Relief Society presi- 
dent of a large rural ward where most of our sis- 
ters are third and fourth generation Mormons; some 
of these were third and fourth generation members 
of this ward. This was my third experience as a 
Relief Society president: the first was in a BYU 
branch, with many young girls from varying Church 
backgrounds belonging to Relief Society for the 
first time; next. was a small branch of transient 
graduate students in the midwest. Each of these 
experiences was unique, though there has not been 
much carry-over value. I have developed a philoso- 
phy of the value and the need of Relief Society 


_ in the Tives. of LDS women. 


You see, I don't like to go to Relief Society. 
I don't like.to have a poster on the wall, or a 
scripture on the blackboard, or a ditto hand-out 
given to me and then have someone read it to me 
and proceed to tell me things that I already know 
but fail to inspire me to do better. But I love 
to work in the Relief Society, to have responsi- 
bilities, to have the right to make projects suc- 
ceed. This was a goal we had as Relief Society 
officers--that each of our sisters was to have a 
Relief Society responsibility with the right to 
function in it as it was defined to her and as the 
“spirit of that calling" was made known to her. 

We had three sessions of Relief Society and there- 
fore had a large staff of officers and teachers. 
Two-thirds of our sisters were visiting teachers; 
everyone else who was willing to accept an assign- 
ment was chairwoman of fair booths, March dinners, 
sports specialists, special interest co-ordinators, 
young adult leaders, nursery and luncheon co-ordi- 
nators, etc. 

All of these activities were important in meet- 
ing the needs of our 150 sisters, but I sincerely 
feel that the most important calling in the Relief 
Society organization is that of a visiting teacher. 
I could tell you story after story of effective 
visiting teachers who have worked miracles with the 
sisters and their families because they had the 
spirit of their callings. Visiting teachers are 
really mini-presidents who have the right to know 
what is happening in the homes of their assigned 
sisters. They have the responsibility to take the 
necessary action to help when it is needed. The 
Relief Society Handbook of Instructions says that 
"Visiting teachers are expected to exercise watch- 
ful care over Latter-day Saint sisters in their 
homes; to offer encouragement, help, solace, and 
comfort to these sisters; to establish warm, 
friendly relationships with them so that in time 
of need they will turn to the visiting teacher, 
knowing that through them help is available." 
Visiting teaching is caring. Good visiting 
teachers know that all women are literally sis- 
ters; though they may be lovable or unlovable, 
they have the ability to really care for these 
women despite differences. They have the right 
to act on those feelings for the women they 
teach. Several times I have accompanied visit- 
ing teachers to a saddened home and have seen 
how they were welcomed, how at ease they were with 
the family, how easily they could put their arms 
around people, say the right thing, offer their 
services. I would stand there feeling, but not 
functioning. 

We all want to feel needed. What a special 
opportunity we have to need and be needed in the 
Relief Society organization. I appreciate the 
opportunity of expressing myself on this subject 
while I am in the process of weaning myself away 
from being needed in that particular way. 

For the June issue we will discuss the question, 
"Do you feel that you are happier when you discuss 
your problems with your friends or when you keep 
them to yourself? Does discussing women's issues 
make you feel dissatisfied and frustrated with 
your life, or strengthened and more capable of 
coping? Have you had experiences in this vein 
that you can share?" 

In the following issue we will ask the question, 
"Have current discussions on changing sex-roles 
significantly altered the ways you are trying to 
ratse your daughters or sons? If so or if not, 
why? If so, in what ways? How has the Gospel in- 
fluenced you in regard to making decisions about 
this?" 

J.R.D. 
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Letters 


| To the Editors: 


I would like to address my remarks to Sister 
{Stark and her article on Mary and Martha. I read 
(the article with interest and agree heartily with 
her conclusion.that both men and women need to cre- 
i ate a “synthesis of the Mary and Martha in each of 
(us." Mormon women have been'doing this from the 
beginning. Pioneer women needed to be very self- 
‘ sufficient since their husbands were often not home 
(due to Church assignments and frequent missions. 
‘Those women involved in polygamy were often alone 
| Later, after this period, women in the Church were 

increasingly given Church responsibilities outside 
‘the home which again required intelliaence, drive, 
i and purpose over and beyond their Mary role. Thus 

I feel that in general Mormon women are well on 

their way to inteqratino both Mary and “Martha roles 

in their lives. 

Mormon men have proaressed in this direction 

to a much greater degree than non-lMormons. It is 
| with this point--"they feel free to live totally 
| masculine lives, the Patriarchal system to the hilt" 
--which I disagree. Naturally, there are always 
exceptions, but as a convert I was immediately im- 
pressed by the degree of sensitivity, aentleness, 
consideration, and involvement with family life 
that Mormon men exhibit. Because of the many dif- 
ferent types of demands and responsibilities that 
are placed on Church members, besides the tradi- 
tional ones, men and women's roles have never been 
particularly differentiated. Except for certain 
areas, such as holding the priesthood and bearing 
children, men and women's roles are often inter- H 
changed. 
in marital relationships. Being able to interchange 
roles requires respect, trust, confidence and com- 
munication. I truly feel that we are aoing in the 
right direction. . 

Kitty Lambert 
Hingham, Mass, 











Dear Sisters, 


I wanted to express my delight upon reading 
your December issue and offer a conment concerning 
Ms. Zaugg's article, "A New Point System," which 
describes so well the steretyped expectations peo- 
ple have of women in the Church. Ms. Zauqg classi- 
cally enumerates the rigid role that we find our- 
selves confined to. How sad it is that some Mor- 
mon women aren't free to take the time for self- 
fulfillment. 

One area that Ms. Zauqq didn't mention was 
motherhood. Beina young and.married for three 
years, I feel the "minus points" being tabulated 
every Sunday that I arrive without an expanding 
waistline. Fortunately, I'm beyond the apologetic 
Stage, but for others who may have experienced 
pitlian scrutiny, I offer the following explana- 

on. 

In Ms. Capson's article, "One Woman's View . . 
from the Other Side of 40," the point is made that 
the commitment to childbearing is binding at any 
age. Since women of my generation have more 
choices available to them, some of us prefer to 
spend an important few years of marriage assessina 
our own needs and desires. This process would be- 
come extremely difficult if our energy revolved 
around the needs of a child. 


Therefore, a young married Mormon woman has a 
great opportunity and right to determine for herself 
when motherhood is her next step. If a few years 
elapse between the honeymoon and the delivery room, 
then chances are this woman has spent some time 
getting to know herself and should not be silently 
condemned because she has just taken the time to 
grow. 

Malea Stephenson Hughes 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends 


Elizabeth H. Hammond Beth C. Cannon 


This I feel is one of the greatest strennths 


Janice Staples 
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Dear Mormon Sisters, 


I think your paper is a wonderful idea wherein 
you combine the old with the new. I have lona en- 
joyed the thoughts and feelings of the women of ear- 
ly Normonism, feelinas due to their strona convic- 
tions and valor for the Gospel. I am happy to see 
reprints of some of their words, as well as the 
opportunity that you are giving women of our day to 
express their feelings and views. May you always 
keep the articles you print on the highest plane, 
based on honor and virtue and that which brinas 
forth .the best in all women to develop true woman- 
hood. Best wishes! 

Linda L. Geertsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Exponent Iz people: 

Am delighted with your "newsletter" and entire 
concept. Particularly I enjoyed Linda Walser's ar- 
ticle "What Value Womanhood?" Hooray that someone 
finally articulated so well what I've mumbled 
through sayings and writings for the last 10 years. 


Joi C. Hess 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We would like to 
hear trom youll 








Dear Editors: 


What 
may at times be a headache and bother to you has 
been a source of joy and encouragement to me. 
Thanks! 


Thank you for publishing Exponent II. 


Reva Beth Russell 
Urbana, 111. 





Suggestions To Our Contributors 


1. Though we publish longer articles, we prefer 
the two to four page lenath. 

2. Don't quote too much. We want your words. 

3. If you want your manuscript returned, be sure 
to say so. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
would help. 

4, After writing, rewriting and writing again, 
type fresh double-spaced pages, one side only, 
with generous margins all around. Two copies 
would be appreciated. 
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Dear Editor: 


After having thoroughly digested the December 
‘issue, I'm moved to write to you. First, I did en- 
joy it and am immensely pleased you are doing it. 
Second, the page of "The Sisters Speak" really "tells 
it like it is." From experience, I say this. 

I was married at "the proper age," almost 21, 
just finishing up my BS from USU. I married a bud- 
ding physicist in the temple and spent five years 
with him while he finished up his Ph.D. He left 
the Church three months after our marriage and I 
experienced the anquish of Sister Zamboni. After 
a divorce, I then experienced what Sister Cornella 
Novak did and give my 100% amen to her remarks. 
While sorting out myself and my life, both before 
marriage and during my second single state, I 
learned the deep lessons of Beth Vauchan, Nancy 
Miller and Anna Lee Corbridge. My soul vibrates 
with both their sorrow and solace. 

I then turned the page and read the beautiful 
fiction selection, "God and Sister Stevens." Thank 
you, Sister Elizabeth Loefler, for sharing this 
with us. I hope everyone reads it. For me, I feel 
she has the answer. Paraphrasing her--"It's very 
simple, I just ask God to help me find out what I 
need to recover interest in life--what lle wants me 
to do with my life. I am lucky--he always helps me 
to find it." And again, "You see, everyone out 
there, it is all very simple if you just let God 
quide your thoughts in the right way." My very 
favorite scripture (D & C 90:24) says, Search dili- 
gently, pray always, and be believing, and all 
things shall work together for your good, if ye 
walk uprightly." One needs to reach out first 
to the Lord and He “will direct thy paths" to 
friends and others. I give you my testimony of 
this. 

I did as I have advocated, tested and ac- 
cepted the Lord's will for me (a very personal 
and spiritual experience) and am now most happily 
married to a beautiful man. 


Carolyn C. Price 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Dear Sisters, 


I have received a special assianment to assist 
the Relief Society sisters in our branch in formu- 
lating and achieving intellectual challenges for _ 
the "Pursuit of Excellence Program." The Exponent 
II has proven valuable in helping me to stimulate 
interest and thinking among the girls. I appreci- 
ate the Exponent IT and hope for its success. 
Women--LDS and others--need these kinds of thinas. 
Many of us have already benefitted areatly from 
Exponent II. 

Sue Clevenger 
Provo, Utah 


5. Identify every page with your name and a 
Short title. Put name, address, title and approxi- 
mate number of words on the first Page. © 


6. Contributions of art work--graphics, photo- 
graphs, etc.--are encouraged. Be sure they are 
well identified. 


7. We love to hear from you, in publishable form 
or otherwise. Letters, suggestions, interesting 
quotations, news, and manuscripts are greedily 
Poured over by the dedicated staff. Send in your 
writings. 
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